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COMMENT 


THERE is one point of view from which the oytcome of the 
recent election must be regarded with satisfaction by sound- 
minded men, whether they are disposed to sympathize with 
the Republican or with the Democratic party. We refer to 
the effacement of the Free Silver and Populistic element of 
the Democracy. That effacement was brought about partly 
by State conventions and partly by the people at the ballot- 
box. In Massachusetts, George Fred. Williams and other 
representatives of Bryanism were sent to the rear by the 
Democratic State Convention, and the result was that the nor- 
mal Republican majority in that commonwealth was signally 
cut down. In Rhode Island, the Bryanites were thrust aside, 
and the result was that the State was actually carried by the 
Democrats. In New York, the platforms framed at Chicago 
in 1896 and at Kansas City in 1900 were studiously ignored 
by the Democratic State Convention; the result was that 
Governor QOdell’s plurality was reduced to about 11,000, and 
would have been annihilated, as we have elsewhere shown, had 
a more acceptable candidate been named, and had not many 
conservative Democrats been alienated by the ridiculous as- 
sertion that, through a pretended right of eminent domain, 
the Federal government had authority to invade a State and 
confiscate its lands against its will. In Pennsylvania, the doc- 
trines associated with Mr. Bryan’s name were repudiated by 
the Democratic State Convention; the result was that the 
Democrats made great gains in the rural districts, and, per- 
haps, might have won, had not the Republican President been 
credited with the settlement of the coal strike. The same 
thing may be said of New Jersey. In Ohio, where Bryanism 
dominated the State Convention, constructed the platform, 
and named the candidates, the Republican majority was nota- 
bly increased. Finally, in Nebraska and Colorado, where Mr. 
Bryan has still retained control of the Democratic machinery, 
the Republicans were victorious. In the face of so much 
cumulative testimony, there is no longer much reason to fear 
that Mr. Bryan and his friends will be able to command a 
third of the delegates to the next Democratic National Con- 
vention. Should they fall short of a third, they will not be 


strong enough even to veto the selection of this or that 
particular candidate for the Presidency. It has long been 
evident that they could not hope to secure the majority needed 
for shaping the platform. These deductions are warranted 
by the facts that we have mentioned: we may say. with con- 
fidence that Bryanism would play no figure in the contest 
for the Presidency if the election were to take place a few 
months hence. It is possible, of course, that the economical 
situation of the country may be profoundly changed before 
November, 1904. In that case, nobody can predict what course 
the people will pursue. All signs fail in time of drought. 


The contest for the Speakership in the next House of 
Representatives has already begun, although, unless an extra 
session shall be called after the 4th of March next, the new 
Congress will not meet until December, 1903. The most con- 
spicuous candidates thus far put forward are Mr. Cannon 
of Illinois, Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania, Mr. Babcock of 
Wisconsin, and Mr. Littlefield of Maine. What makes the 
contest unusually interesting to the American community 
is the fact that if either of the first two candidates should 
be chosen, his success would be construed as a victory for the 
high-protectionist wing of the Republican party, which is 
opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s policy of tariff revision. With Mr. 
Cannon or Mr. Dalzell in the Speaker’s chair, there would be 
little likelihood that any substantial changes would be made 
in the tariff before the next general election. The selection of 
Mr. Littlefield, on the other hand, is improbable, because it 
would mean a triumph for the most outspoken critics of the 
Dingley tariff, and the most aggressive opponents of the 
trusts that can be found within the ranks of the Republican 
party. Mr. Babcock, who, at the outset of his canvass, is be- 
lieved to have behind him the votes not only of Wisconsin, 
but also of Iowa and some other Northwestern States, would 
be much less objectionable than Mr. Littlefield to the extreme 
protectionists, yet there is no doubt that he is a sincere ad- 
vocate of tariff revision, and that he would use the large 
powers of his office to further Mr. Roosevelt’s wishes in this 
respect. Thus far the President has refrained, and no doubt 
will continue to refrain, from any overt attempt to influence. 
the choice of the House of Representatives, but common-sense 
will suggest that he cannot desire to see an avowed opponent 
of his revisionist programme in the Speaker’s chair. In view 
of all the circumstances, we should not be at all surprised if 
Mr. Babcock were to prove the successful candidate. 


While Republican members-elect of the next House of Rep- 
resentatives are discussing the merits of the candidates for 
the Speakership, it behooves the Democratic members-elect 
on their part to consider carefully which of their number is 
best qualified to act as leader of the minority during the 
first and eventful session of the new Congress which will 
precede the contest for the Presidency. It is true that the 
minority party cannot be held responsible for legislation, but 
not on that account is it relegated to a réle of indiscriminate 
criticism and of blind obstruction. Its duty is twofold: first, 
to withstand such proposals, and such proposals only, as it 
sincerely believes would prove detrimental to the public wel- 
fare; secondly, to convince the American people that it is 
fit to be trusted with the exercise of the law-making power. 
It is not the business of a minority to resist a legislative 
project, good upon its face, merely because the enactment 
of it would reflect credit on the Republican majority. It 
should seek rather to divide the credit of measures the wisdom 
or beneficence of which commends itself to the country at 
large. Neither should it confine itself to an expectant and 
judicial attitude, but it should, at times, take the initiative, 
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and, so far as the rules of the House will permit, propound 
solutions of its own for the problems upon which attention is 
fixed. If our system of party government is to continue work- 
able, the Democratic minority in the new Congress must con- 
vinee the voters that it has in it an alternative mandatory 
worthy to be trusted with the task of legislation and ad- 
ministration. Only by such enlightened tactics and such far- 
sighted strategy is a minority able in normal times to trans- 
form itself into a majority. We say normal times, because 
the Democracy should be ashamed to pin its hopes exclusively 
on the recurrence of an industrial catastrophe, and thus to 
merit the disgraceful name of a panic party. There is no 
doubt that, during the present Congress, the Democratic 
minority in the House has been inefticiently led by Mr. James 
D. Richardson, of Tennessee. So patent has been his ineffi- 
ciency to Democrats themselves that it is no secret that had 
they obtained a majority in the next House, they would not 
have accepted him for the Speakership. For that place, it is 
generally admitted in the ranks of the minority that Mr. 
David A. De Armond, of Missouri, or Mr. John Sharp Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi, or Mr. Oscar W. Underwood, of Ala- 
bama, would be better qualified. What Democrats ought to 
recognize is that in the session of Congress immediately pre- 
ceding a contest for the Presidency, the leadership of the 
minority in the House is clothed with an importance second 
only to the Speakership itself, and that, consequently, they 
should pick out their very best man for the post. In the win- 
ter of 1903-4, the leader of the Democratic minority should 
have aims more elevated and capacious than those which Mr. 
{tichardson has disclosed, and apply himself to work more mo- 
mentous than the scheming for a share of appropriations or 
the trammelling of Republicans in the petty details of legis- 
lation. 


We pointed out a week ago that, during the canvass, the 
astute Senator Quay had a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of drafting a definite scheme of ballot reform, which 
scheme Republican candidates for the Legislature were to 
pledge themselves to carry out, the pledge to be given, of 
course, in advance of the election. We also pointed out that 
the committee failed to report in time for any such pledge 
to be given. That is probably the last that we shall hear of 
the committee: it is certain that we meet with no allusion to 
its labors in the Republican newspapers of Pennsylvania since 
November 4. Completely forgotten also seems to be the pro- 
posal put forward by a Republican politician in the same 
State for the adoption of the Referendum and Initiative, 
which are practised with satisfactory results in Switzerland. 
It is an interesting fact that on election day in Boston an 
offer to apply the Referendum was rejected. The question 
put to the electors was whether the city should be divided into 
districts corresponding to the former towns and municipalities 
now consolidated in the Greater Boston, and whether each of 
those districts should be permitted to say at a local election 
whether it would authorize or prohibit the sale of liquor. The 
proposal was vetoed by a majority of upwards of ten thousand. 
The result shows that the people of Boston do not want the 
Referendum if it is to be applied to fractions of a municipal- 
itv. They would be perfectly willing to accept it if it were 
applied to their municipality as a whole. 





The immense majority obtained by Mr. Coler in the 
Greater New York has naturally raised the question whether 
Mr. Croker will return to this country before the next Mayor- 
alty election and resume control of Tammany Hall. There 
is much vociferation to the effect that he will not be permitted 
to reoccupy his old place at the head of the organization. It 
is certain, however, that the faction opposed to him was over- 
whelmingly beaten in the recent contest for the leadership, 
and that Mr. Murphy, the present leader, has always been 
looked upon as one of Mr. Croker’s most trusted and most 
faithful lieutenants. We view, therefore, the declarations that 
Mr. Croker is out of politics with a good deal of scepticism. 
We shall not be surprised to see him reseated in the place 
of authority in Tammany Hall, but we shall be very much 
astonished if he does not prove to have profited by the les- 
sons which he received in the defeat of Judge Van Wyck for 
Governor and in that of Mr. Edward M. Shepard for Mayor. 
He will be careful hereafter how he sets aside the claim of a 
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veteran and eminent jurist to continuance on the bench, and 
he will recognize more clearly than ever the necessity of put- 
ting forward a candidate for Mayor whose integrity is undis- 
puted. There could be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that Mr. Coler’s immense majority should be credited to Tam- 
many Hall. That majority was due partly to anti-Tammany 
Democrats, and partly to the abstention of many Republicans 
from voting. The number of independent Democrats, and, 
for that matter, of independent Republicans, is growing rapid- 
ly in the city of New York every year. 


Mr. Shaw has once more come to the disturbance of the 
money-market. In the first place, he violated the law by of- 
fering to take securities for government deposits—a bad law, 
perhaps, but the law. The banks of New York, for the exten- 
sion of whose loaning power principally the offer was made, 
declined to join in the doubtful operation. Finally, the 
offer itself was withdrawn when Mr. Shaw thought, in his 
wisdom, that the money-market had been sufficiently re- 
lieved, and he at once became the target for criticism. What- 
ever merit there may have been in this criticism, the action 
of the Secretary during the past summer illustrates the 
folly of a system which gives to this officer, whoever he 
may happen to be, the power to stop or stimulate the heart 
of the business and financial system of the country.. The 
simple ultimate cause of this power is that the government’s 
income is in excess of its needs, and even of its extravagance; 
in other words, the government is taking too much money out 
of the channels of circulation, and is, consequently, taxing the 
people too heavily. The Treasury statement for October illus- 
trates the condition of things. The available cash balance was 
$206,421,878 30. Besides this, the Treasury held $150,000,000 
in gold on account of its reserve fund. Of this available 
eash balance, $139,487,590 17 was deposited in banks, and, 
therefore, loanable. United States disbursing officers had to 
their credit $7,397,422 32, leaving the great sum of $145,494,- 
171 81 locked up. These items of account show the reason 
why the Secretary is called upon to relieve the money-market, 
and why any one who happens to be Secretary may play with 
the delicate machinery of business, perhaps to its great danger. 





Ti will be remembered that the owners and operators of the 
anthracite coal mines, on the one hand, and the union mine- 
workers, represented by Mr. Mitchell, on the other, pledged 
themselves to abide for a period of three years by the decision 
of the commission appointed by the President. Nobody doubts 
that if the decision is favorable to the strikers they will 
abide by it. But how if the decision should be unfavorable? 
Is there any reason to suppose that the miners of the anthra- 
cite region, many of whom are Slavs unable to speak the 
English language, will show themselves more faithful to their 
word than are English-speaking workmen in New Zealand, 
or than the coal-miners in the northeastern departments of 
France? It is well known that in New Zealand, where com- 
pulsory arbitration has been established for some years, ev- 
erything went on swimmingly so long as the prices of com- 
modities were advancing, and so long as the demands of labor 
for increased compensation could consequently be granted 
by the arbitration tribunals. Now, however, that the pros- 
perity of the islands has been checked, the courts of arbitra- 
tion are declining to raise wages any further. The result is 
that the workmen rebel against the decisions, and are begin- 
ning to advocate the suppression of the whole system of com- 
pulsory arbitration. A similar state of affairs exists in 
France, where the course pursued by Mr. Roosevelt found an 
imitator in Premier Combes, who persuaded the owners of 
coal-mines in the two northeastern departments to refer to 
arbitration their dispute with the mine-workers. Had the 
arbitrators supported the demand of the miners, they would 
have been acclaimed as Daniels come to judgment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they declined to sanction it, the result being that 
the miners have refused to abide by the decision, and it has 
been necessary to call out troops to avert assaults upon life 
and property. In view of these precedents, we can hardly 
look forward with equanimity to the outcome of the judg- 
ment to be rendered by Mr. Roosevelt’s commission, provided 
that judgment shall be unfavorable to the strikers’ claims. 
We cannot forget that the temptation to strike in 1904, amid 
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the stress and anxiety of a Presidential campaign, will be far 
greater than it was this year. 





Two redoubtable champions of the old-fashioned American 
notion that a man has a right to work where he pleases, when 
he pleases, and for whom he pleases have come to the front— 
Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis, of Brooklyn, and President Eliot of 
Harvard University. Dr. Hillis has recently visited the 
coal-mining regions of Pennsylvania, studied the plight of 
the non-union miners, and has returned to Brooklyn, con- 
vinced that they are the men to whom the sympathy of the 
American public needs to go out in largest measure. Presi- 
dent Eliot, with his own zest for toil in mind, and aware 
of the joy of labor as seen among educated men such as are 
found in a university town, vigorously combats the Old-Testa- 
ment notion that labor is a curse and to be abbreviated as 
much as possible, a notion which he thinks organized labor 
has made a fetich. He condemns in round terms the inhu- 
man attitude of the trades unions, their limitation of hours 
of labor, of the number who shall learn trades, of the output 
of the worker; and as for their treatment of the “scab,” he 
pronounces it brutal and wicked, and himself considers the 
“seab” as a hero, battling for a principle which, when once 
it is given up, will imperil the republic. President Eliot is 
an individualist by temperament and conviction. He is an 
individualist in religion and in politics, and has been the 
great protagonist in America of a theory of education making 
for individualism. It is not surprising therefore to find him 
taking the position he does with respect to trades-unionism. 
Dr. Hillis’s attitude is proof that he can flock by himself, and 
stand alone. Most of the clergy have either overlooked or 
undervalued the principle for which non-union labor has stood 
in the recent coal strike. 





We imagine that Mr. Roosevelt does not feel particularly 
grateful to the Youth’s Companion for publishing at this late 
date a more or less perfunctory article on “The Presidency,” 
which, at the request of that periodical, he wrote some two 
years ago. We imagine also that he is at once amused and 
annoyed by the seriousness with which the London Spectator 
and other foreign newspapers discuss an article which, in sub- 
stance and in form, bears unmistakable marks of haste and 
immaturity. Let us glance, for instance, at some statements 
of fact which are either incorrect or obviously inadequate. 
In his first paragraph Mr. Roosevelt says: “In the republics 
of France and Switzerland the President is not a very impor- 
tant officer, at least compared with the President of the United 
States.” The writer of that sentence must by this time be 
alive to the absurdity of comparing the Presidents of France 
and Switzerland as if they were on a level in respect of execu- 
tive powers. The President of Switzerland is merely the 
presiding officer, elected for one year only, of an executive 
council, the members of which divide executive functions 
between them. As for the President of the French republic, 
his office is in some respects more desirable than is that of 
the President of the United States. In the first place, he is 
elected for seven years, and there is no bar to successive re- 
elections; M. Grévy, for example, was re-elected. In the 
second place, he has the power, denied to our Chief Magis- 
trate, of dissolving Parliament, provided he can gain the assent 
of the Senate; this power was exercised by President Mac- 
Mahon in 1877. In the third place, his salary is just five 
times that of an American President. In the fourth place, 
the exclusive responsibility of the Premier to the Chamber 
of Deputies is by no means explicitly announced in the French 
Constitution of 1875, and there is but very little doubt that in 
the autumn of 1877, when the Chamber of Deputies declined 
to approve the ministry headed by the Duc de Broglie and M. 
de Fourtou, the President could have relied upon the army 
to aid him in effecting a coup d’état. All these things may 
be known to Mr. Roosevelt, but nobody would guess it from 
the sentence which we have quoted from his article. In an- 
other paragraph he says: “ We have never had one [President] 
concerning whose personal integrity there was so much as a 
shadow of suspicion.” Has Mr. Roosevelt never read the 
record of the Credit Mobilier exposure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, wherein Mr. Garfield was conspicuously involved ? 
or, if he has read it, will he say that no shadow of suspicion 
ever attached to Garfield’s integrity? As to the style of the 
article, we read: “This is merely another way of stating that 
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in any office the personal equation is always of vital conse- 
quence.” Now everybody knows that in the equation between 
opportunity and achievement there is a personal factor, which 
must not be overlooked. But what, in the name of the pons 
asinorum, is meant by “the personal equation?” 





Although a treaty between the United States and New- 
foundland has at last been signed by the British ambassador 
at Washington and by our Secretary of State, it will not, of 
course, become operative until it has been confirmed by two- 
thirds of the United States Senate. The text of the treaty 
has not been published, but it is believed to be substantially 
identical with that of the Blaine-Bond convention, negotiated 
in 1900. The chief features of that convention were the 
concession to American fishermen of the right to obtain bait 
in Newfoundland, and the reciprocal concession to Newfound- 
land fishermen of the privilege of selling fish in the United 
States. Some opposition to the treaty may be encountered 
on the part of New England fishermen, but it is not believed 
that this will prove strong enough to prevent a confirmation 
of the agreement by the Senate. The objections to the con- 
clusion of the treaty which were raised by Canada twelve 
years ago seem either to have been waived, or to have been 
overruled by the British Foreign Office. At that time the 
Ottawa government contended that the conclusion of a treaty 
between Newfoundland and the United States would lessen 
the desire of our State Department to enter into a reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, which otherwise might be attainable; 
and, secondly, that it would operate to postpone the entrance 
of Newfoundland into the Dominion. Events have deprived 
both objections of validity. A reciprocity treaty between Can- 
ada and the United States seems further off to-day than it 
was twelve years ago, and Newfoundland is quite as reluctant 
to join the Canadian confederation as it was then. The in- 
habitants of Newfoundland are convinced that they have 
much more to gain through intimate commercial relations 
with the United States than they would have through similar 
relations with Canada. The benefit which we ourselves would 
derive from the treaty is not confined to the facilities for pro- 
curing bait that would be granted to our fishermen. It is 
believed that the imports of United States products into New- 
foundland, which last year but slightly exceeded two million 
dollars, will be augmented in proportion to Newfoundland’s 
increased ability to pay. The prosperity which Newfoundland 
expects to enjoy under the new treaty arrangements may 
prove an object-lesson to Canadians. 





It was to be expected that Secretary Hay’s note respecting 
the treatment of Jews in Roumania would be criticised in 
certain European capitals on the ground that our government, 
not being one of the signatories of the Berlin Treaty, had no 
right to request the enforcement of that compact. We never 
supposed, however, that objections to the note would emanate 
from Jews themselves. As a matter of fact, however, in sev- 
eral parts of the United States, notably in Philadelphia and 
San Francisco, representatives of our Israelite fellow-citizens 
have expressed disapproval of Mr. Hay’s note, for the reason 
that, instead of welcoming the outflow of Roumanian Jews 
to this country, he complained of it on the score of their 
indigence and of the likelihood that they would become a 
burden on the American community. These critics say that 
the request embodied in our State Department’s note should 
have been based exclusively on humanitarian, and not at all 
upon self-protective grounds. Let us look at this assertion 
for a moment. If Mr. Hay had based his request exclusively 
on humanitarian grounds, he would have laid himself open 
to the retort that his sympathies seemed to be reserved for 
Jews alone, and to be withheld from his Christian coreligion- 
ists, seeing that our government had never arrogated the right 
to protest against the atrocities committed upon Bulgarian 
Christians in 1876, or against the massacres to which Arme- 
nian Christians were subjected a few years ago. Sympathies 
so tardily awakened, and so rigorously confined to a single sect, 
might not unreasonably be taxed with insincerity. This was 
so plain to Secretary Hay that he recognized the necessity 
of seeking some other basis for his remonstrance against the 
treatment of Roumanian Jews. He found a basis in the in- 
disputable fact that the civil disabilities and the active per- 
secution to which Jews are exposed in Roumania have the 
effect of rendering them undesirable emigrants. If his note 








has any effect at all, those disabilities will be to some extent 
removed and the persecution will be abated, in which event 
the Jews will be able either to remain in their Roumanian 
homes, or, if they emigrate, to do so under auspicious cir- 
cumstances. On the whole, it seems to us that the Israelites 
who criticise Mr. Hay’s note are lacking in good taste and 
common-sense. They are looking a gift-horse in the mouth. 

Mr. Secretary Chamberlain is getting together his South- 
African outfit, and will soon be borne across the tropics by 
the white wings of the Good Hope. He is taking with him, 
amongst other things, a halo and an olive branch; and he 
daily sets aside an hour or two to practise his new role of 
angel of peace and messenger of loving-kindness. He finds 
much difficulty as yet in managing the olive branch and 
the eye-glass at the same time, and the halo still sits 
uneasily on him. When his eye- glass becomes temporari- 
ly displaced, he must choose between laying down the 
olive branch while he adjusts the monocle, and risking to 
knock the halo off if he keeps the branch in his hand; and 
sometimes all three fetch loose together, causing utterances 
unfitting to his angelic réle. We must charitably attribute 
to irritation with this trying state of things his recent out- 
breaks in the House of Commons; or perhaps the cause lies 
deeper, and is to be sought in other things. What can be 
more trying to a great man and a great patriot than to have 
carried his war to a kind of conclusion, and then to find that 
no one is willing to pay the bill? Obviously, no money is to 
be expected from the Boers; on the contrary, their Continental 
tour has forced the hand of Mr. Secretary Chamberlain, com- 
pelling him to increase the sum allotted to them by fifteen 
million dollars. If the Boers cannot pay, the British will 
not; every time Mr. Chamberlain says “corn duties” his 
party loses a seat. Then what could be more harassing to an 
honest gentleman than the stand of the Johannesburg miners 
—those poor, oppressed Outlanders, for whom Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tender heart bled. They were the real cause of the 
whole quarrel; they are the first and only people to benefit 
by the war. They have gold-mines and quartz-reefs to burn. 
What more just, then, what more equitable, than that they 
should help to pay the bill? But do the Outlanders see it in 
that light? Do voluntary contributions in the form of nug- 
gets and pay-dirt pour in from the reefs of the Rand? Alas, 
no. Quite otherwise. Those unconscionable miners, far from 
contributing freely, in fulness of spirit, are actually wild with 
indignation that the question should be raised at all. They 
talk of insurrection, of Boston tea parties, and other his- 
toric matters caleulated to make good Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hair stand on end. What wonder, then, if he is tempted to 
hammer Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman with the olive 
branch? What wonder if that confounded halo topples off 
his saintly head ¢ 





The greatest of all the Hohenzollerns has been paying a 
visit to Uncle Edward, in Uncle Edward’s Norfolk home. 
There was something wonderfully Kaiserlike in the whole 
expedition, with its gorgeous stage settings, and its protago- 
nist playing many réles. His Imperial Majesty began as a 
British admiral,—a plain admiral in undress uniform. War- 
ships lined up at Sheerness to receive him, and his Imperial 
Majesty paraded the deck of the Hohenzollern, listening to the 
cheers that greeted his coming. In the next scene he was an 
English colonel of dragoons, careering on a white charger 
through the rain, as his gallant and dripping regiment went 
through their evolutions before him. Then from a mere 
fighting-man he became an orator, a cordial host, a generous 
dispenser of beneficence. A closed carriage next wafted the 
Great Personage to a special train, which hurried him north 
to the arms of Uncle Edward. The good King, in his frock- 
coat and silk hat, must have felt the prose of his own life, 
compared with these kaleidoscopic exploits; and as he kissed the 
greatest of the Hohenzollerns on both cheeks, we can imagine 
him saying, with a somewhat rueful smile, “ Willie, Willie, 
what a boy you are!” Then came the quiet drive to Sandring- 
ham, when the two monarchs exchanged coronation stories, 
and, perhaps, gossiped of that awful declaration of Uncle 
Edward’s family physician, who says that British ladies are 
taking to drink. Finally, at the Sandringham house party, 
the head of the Hohenzollerns hid his majesty in the simple 
garb of an English country gentleman, chatting on equal 
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terms with Uncle Edward’s invited guests. It is whispered 
that the precepts and example of Brother Henry have con- 
tributed to this, and it is affirmed that shaking hands with 
waiters and coachmen is becoming an accepted part of the 
Hohenzollern manner. Disguised as a plain country gentle- 
man, the Kaiser talked gayly to Secretary Brodrick of army 
reform and military training, concealing with artful courtesy 
his sense of the other’s civilian limitations; then he chatted 
gayly with Mr. Arthur Balfour on the responsibilities of 
great office, the reconciliation of traditional theology with 
philosophic doubt, the advantages and disadvantages of hav- 
ing a slow-going uncle, and the latest strokes at golf. And, 
finally, turning to Mr. Chamberlain, he gave that worthy 
many points on the wearing of halos; in all cases tempering 
the specialist’s easy mastery with the nonchalance of the true 
man of the world. 


Kaiser Wilhelm has evidently established a reputation for 
Odysseyan guile and Machiavellian diplomacy, if we may 
judge by the comments the English papers are making on his 
visit. With one accord they have warned his Majesty King 
Edward and all his trusted ministers to beware, to watch well 
lest the gentleman from Germany entrap them with subtle 
craft, to their own and the nation’s undoing. It is pointed 
out that the bevy of ministers, Balfour, Chamberlain, and 
Brodrick, did not go to Sandringham merely to see his Teu- 
tonic Majesty murder the Norfolk pheasants in his uncle’s 
preserves; but the ministers themselves are lavish in their 
assurances that it is merely a pleasant birthday party, and 
nothing more. The English press is made only the more sus- 
picious by these disavowals, and looks forward with dread to 
finding that King Edward had bestowed part of Australia, 
or the crown- jewels, or England’s sphere of influence in 
China, or London Bridge on his gifted nephew, merely “ to 
secure the good-will of Germany,” as the phrase went, when 
Heligoland and Samoa were alienated from the British crown 
possessions. This time, they say, it is South Africa that is 
to be given away, or at least a part of the territory nominally 
ruled by Portugal. And rumor says that Germany will take 
the northern half, while England is to receive Delagoa Bay, 
the failure to hold which was such a loss and danger to Eng- 
land through the Boer campaign. Incidentally, it is added 
that Portugal agrees to this, and, in the person of that modern 
Nimrod King Carlos, is to receive many shekels in consid- 
eration of the deal. There is something pitiful in this bar- 
tering of almost the last remnant of Portugal’s once mighty 
colonial empire, which once included half the world. To 
the Portuguese we owe our knowledge of much of Africa, and 
all southern and eastern Asia; and a son of Portugal was 
the first to sail around the world. Vasco da Gama, Magellan, 
and Camoens will shudder among the shades at the deed of 
King Carlos, who thus expunges the name of their country 
from the map of the wider world, and closes one of the great 
historic romances of all time. 





Konstantin Pobyedonostseff will at last withdraw from af- 
fairs of state, we are teld, owing to the growing burden of 
years. The stern Procurator of the Synod has long passed the 
Psalmist’s limit, and the tremendous moral and intellectual 
energies of his life have made him weary and willing to lay 
his burden down. Of him much evil has been spoken, and 
much good. His enemies have called him a modern Tor- 
quemada, the incarnation of bigotry and iron-hearted perse- 
cutor, the foe of light and life. For more than twenty years, 
they say, this narrow, hard old man, with his iron will, has 
crushed the life out of every liberal thought and hope gen- 
erously conceived and daringly entertained by progressive 
and growing Russia. For more than twenty years, as repre- 
sentative of the Tsar in the supreme council of the Ortho- 
dox Church, he has stood for tyranny in religion, crushing the 
Catholic Poles, the Lutherans of the Baltic Provinces, the 
Stundists, and dissenters from the Russian Church. For more 
than twenty years, as representative of the Church in the 
councils of the Tsar, he has stood for bigotry in politics, 
crushing out the instincts of freedom, fostering absolutism, 
turning all the force of a vast intellect to the discrediting of 
the constitutional principle, the spirit of democracy, the the- 
ory of representative institutions. Thus for his enemies. 
On the other hand, his friends see in him a mighty champion 
of the Slavonic and, above all, the Russian genius, the Rus- 




















sian world-concept, so radically different, so diametrically 
opposed to the world-concept of the Teuton, the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Teuton, they say, stands for the centrifu- 
gal tendency, under which men are mutually repelling atoms, 
each one a centre of force, a sovereign citizen, with inalien- 
able rights against others, which he incessantly asserts. The 
Russian, on the other hand, is centripetal. He stands not for 
the individual, but for the race, for unity, for the collective 
consciousness, and the autocrat as representative of that col- 
lective consciousness. The Russian stands also for the in- 
visible world, as against the worldly materialism of the Anglo- 
Saxon. And that Russian genius, they think, was incarnated 
in the great man who guided the hearts and minds of two 
emperors, and who now withdraws and lays his burden down. 





President Porfirio Diaz, of Mexico, is, in a startling way, 
the incarnation and justification of Pobyedonostseff’s princi- 
ple of autocracy. It is a wonderful coincidence that the res- 
ignation of these two despots should be rumored on the same 
day. The Mexican President is but three years younger than 
the Russian statesman; both at one time studied theology; 
both were jurists and professors of law. If Diaz made and 
unmade Mexican rulers, Pobyedonostseff formed and dis- 
solved the councils of Tsars. One fought with the sword, the 
other with the mightier pen; but in both the real motor was 
a vast intellect, guided and used by a tremendous will. In 
their ways both were apostles of absolutism, and both made 
violent and bitter enemies. Yet, absolute as he was, Diaz nev- 
ertheless firmly believed in many things the great Russian 
feared and abhorred: free schools, a free ballot, free thought, 
and free speech. Diaz was a despot from expediency, through 
circumstances, for the good of his country, rather than against 
his will; Pobyedonostseff was a despot from deep religious 
conviction, because he profoundly disbelieved in freedom and 
dreaded commercial prosperity. In their likeness and unlike- 
ness, these two men were dominant powers in the life of na- 
tions for a full quarter-century. 


President Cipriano Castro is becoming almost as versatile 
as the only supreme head of the Hohenzollerns. In his large 
and philosophic mind he has evidently been going over the 
whole Venezuelan situation and his own future prospects, and 
has decided that the revolutionary business is somewhat too 
strenuous and exacting for a peaceable and contemplative 
spirit. It seemed to him expedient to find some nice, gen- 
teel occupation which would afford due scope for his talents 
without unduly disturbing his contemplative calm. He has 
finally decided that the post of sensational special corre- 
spondent would suit him admirably, and, getting hold of the 
telegraph operator in Caracas, he has been practising for his 
new profession. We all know that the essence of successful 
special correspondence is to start a beautiful story one day, 
and circumstantially contradict it the next, as the little croco- 
dile in the poem gathered honey all the day and ate it in the 
night. As a result of President Castro’s début, we have had 
alternating stories of victory and defeat, the rebels absolutely 
wiped out one day,only to reappear the day after in such force 
that only the wild personal daring of President Castro availed 
to stem the tide. Then, in quick succession, come further 
despatches announcing that the victory of the government was 
complete; that it was nothing of the kind; that the rebels are 
advancing; that they are retreating; that President Castro 
has disappeared; that he is fighting hand to hand with the 
revolutionists; that he is quietly resting in his palace of 
Miraflores; that he has imported several million cartridges 
from Germany; that he has just made arrangements, in the 
interests of art, to receive an entirely new corps de ballet at 
his own home, with a view to establishing high westhetic stand- 
ards for Venezuela; that the revolution is once more boom- 
ing, and that General Matos is approaching the capital with 
an overwhelming force. We have all been reading these live- 
ly despatches with growing perplexity, and it is a consid- 
erable relief to learn their true origin and source. Meanwhile 
President Castro keeps his gripsack packed, and the despatches 
continue to pour over the Caribbean cables, their rapid alterna- 
tions doubtless contributing to the seismic disturbances in 
the Antilles. There is a possibility that the President may 
ultimately decide on professional draw-poker as a more con- 
genial occupation, in which case we shall at last have an op- 
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portunity of learning what is really going on in Venezuelan 
revolutionary circles, and who is to be the new despot of 
Caracas. 


The age of South-American chivalry is doomed. The time 
draws nigh when it will be no longer possible to earn an hon- 
est living as a belted knight like General Herrera or General 
Matos; when Orlando Furiosos like General Uribe-Uribe will 
have vanished along the corridors of time; when Don Qui- 
xotes full of the chivalric tradition of the Latin races, like 
General Firmin or President Cipriano Castro, and bold free- 
booters such as the pirate admiral of the Créte-d-Pierrot, will 
have melted to a gorgeous memory before the onset of Anglo- 
Saxon prose. We are full of sentimental regret when we 
learn that the Bolivian syndicate still marches forward on 
its triumphant way. What chance has the Latin-American 
heroic tradition when brought face to face with men like 
these: “ William Lee, American, president; James Pitt, Eng- 
lishman, second director; and Dr. David Edet, Englishman, 
physician ”—as the Brazilian cable quaintly phrases it? Is 
there not something fatal in their mere names to the golden 
glow of military adventure, of imaginative and chivalric dar- 
ing? How can Cipriano Castro or General Uribe-Uribe, whose 
mere titles are epic poems in little, flourish side by side with 
James Pitt and William Lee? It is Pegasus and the plough- 
horse once more; and, as usual, the poor winged steed of the 
heavens gets the worst of it. We should like to write the 
dirge and epitaph of that vanishing heroic age. No more will 
the daring soldier-man, with his reluctant band of terrorized 
Indians, be able to march boldly to revolutionary triumphs; 
no more will the president of yesterday be the dungeon-haunt- 
ing victim of to-day, and perchance the glorified hero of to- 
morrow; no longer will it be possible for the minister of 
finances of some southern republic to decamp in the gathering 
twilight with the cash balance of the state in his valise, while 
the new incumbent of the office comes whooping in at the op- 
posite railroad station, willing and able to float a new issue 
of government paper at a twentieth of its face value; no 
longer will the common herd be able to get its throat cut in 
a large and promiscuous way, as a willing contribution to the 
renown of some splendid military hero; no longer will it 
profit to shoot honest gentlemen by the score against some 
crumbling wall, while the hearts of the victors glow with tri- 
umph for the cause. And what do the Anglo-Saxons offer 
in exchange for all these splendors? Work, mere work, the 
heritage of fallen Adam. Is there any so dull that he cannot 
recognize the pathos of it, and, recognizing, can fail to sigh 
over this eclipse of the Latin genius? 





One of the most interesting government documents lately 
published is the annual report of the General Superintendent 
of the Free Delivery System of the Post-office Department. 
The remarkable feature of the report is the exposition of 
the results of extending the delivery system to rural districts. 
The amount appropriated for this purpose, which in 1898 
was only $50,000, has been increased in the current fiscal year 
to $7,000,000. During the interval the number of rural de- 
livery routes has been expanded from 148 to 11,650. The area 
covered by rural-delivery carriers now comprehends 300,000 
square miles, and contains 7,000,000 inhabitants. The whole 
area to which the Post-office Department intends ultimately 
to give rural delivery embraces a million square miles, and the 
cost of such service is computed at $24,000,000. From that 
cost, however, must be deducted the additional revenue. How 
considerable an income may be counted upon from this source 
will be evident when we point out that last year, while the in- 
crease of receipts in the rural regions generally was only 2.4 
per cent., there was, on the other hand, in those sections which 
enjoyed a full rural-delivery service, an increase of receipts 
amounting to 10 per cent. Neither is the income derivable 
from the sale of money-orders and the registration of letters 
by rural-delivery carriers to be overlooked. Last year nearly 
115,000 letters and packages were registered by carriers in 
isolated farming communities. In view of these figures, it is 
certain not only that rural deliveries render a material service 
to farmers, of which hitherto they have been deprived, but 
also that such deliveries tend to become self-supporting. 
Last year, although the rural deliveries had been in operation 
on a continually increasing scale since 1898, the postal deficit 
















































































had shrunk from $11,000,000 in 1897 to a little over $2,000,000. 
It is caleulated that no fewer than 20,000,000 inhabitants of 
the United States are interested in the extension of free de- 
liveries to the rural districts. 





From Chicago comes constantly fresh proof of the fact that 
in that seething centre of cosmopolitan population the great 
problems of society are attacked in a more radical and daring 
spirit than anywhere else. The latest instances have to do 
with the public-school system. They are certainly interesting 
and startling, and may well be alarming to the conservative. 
The first instance involves 150 small pupils of the Andrew 
Jackson public school who have added to “ reading, ’riting, and 
*rithmetic,” a fourth R— rebellion. Miss McKeon, teacher in 
one of the rooms in the building, was suspended on complaint 
of the principal of the school, William Hedges. Forthwith all 
the pupils in Miss McKeon’s room went on “a strike,” and re- 
fused to return to their books until their favorite teacher was 
reinstated. Nor did they stop with merely protesting. They 
formed a mob outside the school, and threw stones, shrieked, 
and threatened until the police reserves were called out. It 
was even necessary to furnish an escort of six stalwart po- 
licemen to insure the safety of Principal Hedges while he was 
walking from the school-house to the street car. Inspired by 
their example the pupils in the Hammond School also went 
out “on strike,” because of some change in the ranks of 
teachers which they did not approve of. These strikers, it 
should be noted, are children of twelve and fourteen years. 
At the Andrew Jackson school, especially, they have been 
backed up by the residents about the school, and to some de- 
gree by their own parents. The second development in the 
public-school situation, and by far the more important of the 
two, is the action taken by the Teachers’ Federation, an or- 
ganization which includes in its membership a majority of all 
the teachers in the public schools of Chicago. At the sug- 
gestion of Miss Jane Addams, the head of the well-known social 
settlement, Hull House, the federation has passed by a unani- 
mous vote a resolution asking that it be admitted into the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, the central body of organized 
union labor. It was understood, beforehand, that the request 
would be gladly granted. In other words, the work of teaching 
in the public schools of the city is to be “unionized.” Teach- 
ers may be expected to carry “ union cards,” and there is pos- 
sibility of “strikes of teachers and other fearsome complica- 
tions.” The reason given by the organized teachers for their 
action is their desire to get larger wages and to secure other 
“reforms.” The “strike” of the pupils of the public schools 
may be dismissed with the statement that a properly applied 
shingle would be the right answer to their demands. The 
action of the public-school teachers, on the other hand, is a 
departure so radical and so potentially important that it de- 
mands the attention of all thoughtful people. 





We have not at hand the debates which led to the final 
decision on the part of the Teachers’ Union to take 
this step, but it must be assumed that the teachers present 
at the meeting did not reach their determination without an 
intelligent discussion of the advantages to be derived from 
so radical a move. What the precise advantage the teachers 
themselves will gain by allying themselves to the larger body 
of workers, whose field of operations is so far removed from 
their own sphere of activity, we do not know, but if they are 
the kind of discriminating and forceful persons they ought 
to be we apprehend that the larger body will gain much by 
their co-operation. They should prove a steadying influence, 
and by their conservative attitude toward moving factors in 
their new environment have an opportunity to render a real 
public service. If, for instance, a general strike of the sym- 
pathetic kind were ordered for the purpose of giving moral 
support to a small body of striking tailors, an intelligent ap- 
prehension of the wrong and futility of such an act on the 
part of the school-teachers might serve as a deterrent. 
“ Why,” they might ask, “should we who are engaged in di- 
recting the character of your children stop that work, and 
thrust your youngsters out upon the streets because these 
tailors can’t manage their own affairs satisfactorily? Must 
edueation cease, and the young of the land, who have not 
any too much time in which to fit themselves for the duties of 
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manhood and womanhood, be kept out of school for six months 
because there is a strike in the Pennsylvania coal-fields?” 
And so on by a process of intelligent reasoning based upon 
the importance of their own functions in life it might very 
well happen that arguing by analogy these individuals could 
do much to give pause to the radical elements too frequently 
influential in the councils of organized labor. Viewed in this 
light, the act of these Chicago teachers is to be commended, 
though from any other point of view that we can see or have 
seen advanced we cannot discover over-much of reason in 
the resolution. If it be true, as Dr. Eliot recently intimated, 
that the strikes of to-day are due to the inefficient teachings 
of the public-school system, perhaps the men and women of 
the Chicago schools have taken the most practical step to cor- 
rect the evil condition. Perhaps not. Time alone will dem- 
onstrate the wisdom or the unwisdom of the act, by showing 
just how far individuals who should be disciplinarians of the 
first rank in the schools can maintain their authority in the 
presence of the older, and often less tractable, body of strivers. 





We are horse poor-——not as some people are land poor, be- 
cause they have too much land—but horse poor because we 
haven’t enough horses. Our neighbor, the Scientific Ameri- 
can, has been complaining about it. After the civil war we 
found ourselves short of horses of the bigger types, and began 
importing them for breeding purposes. We imported them to 
good purpose and in very large numbers, and greatly improved 
the quality of our stock. When electricity began to haul street 
cars, the market for the commoner kinds of horses fell off, 
and farmers didn’t breed so many. When the automobiles 
began to appear and were heralded as machines that must 
supersede the use of carriages horses, the breeders of the 
better class of horses took fright. For years after 793, too, 
thousands of people who wanted horses could not afford to 
have them. But with the return of prosperity the demand 
for good horses began to grow again, and breeders bred more 
of them. But it takes about five years to raise a horse that 
is fit for the market, and the breeders got behind. The demand 
has outrun the supply; the price of good horses has increased 
very greatly, and imported stallions are said to be worth near- 
ly ten times what they were ten years ago. The South-Afri- 
can war took a great number of horses out of the country, in- 
cluding many worthless ones, but the business of horse-breed- 
ing has revived so much that we shall soon have again a rea- 
sonably full supply. Enterprising farmers nowadays breed 
good horses. It pays, and breeding poor horses doesn’t pay. 
We import horses from Europe for breeding purposes, and 
from Canada for use, but of late we have exported far more 
than we have imported, and we are likely to keep on doing 
so. The annual horse show in New York, which seems on 
its surface to be a frivolous spectacle, really holds a highly im- 
portant relation to one of the great industries of the country. 
It is the parent of all the American horse shows, and with 
them, constantly measures, stimulates, and directs the coun- 
try’s progress in the breeding of fine horses. There are about 
13,500,000 horses in our land, of an estimated value of $604,- 
000,000. The improvement of that much stock is a pretty 
important matter, especially in these days, when Europe is 
horse poor too, and ready to take from us any surplus supply 
of good horses that we may come to have. 





The public has been regaled during the past fortnight with 
interesting items of news indicating the undoubted existence 
of a new kind of German industry having the United States 
as its field of operation. Two or three distinguished and 
pattician names of the German Empire have been mixed up 
in the ventures of a certain matrimonial bureau whose openly 
avowed object it has been to secure the hands of American 
heiresses for Teutonic nobles rich only in ancestry. Proofs 
are not lacking that an organized effort has been made to 
“float” pauper barons, princes, margraves, and all sorts of 
interesting titled things in the American market, and in one 
case it seems to have been definitely shown in a suit at law 
in a German court that one noble lord of high degree was 
actually financed on a commission basis by Berlin money-lend- 
ers in his quest for a $3,000,000 American wife. Making all due 
allowances for the possibility of blackmail in enterprises of this 
nature, there is enough evidence in plain sight to convince 
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an ordinary jury that an organized effort is being made to 
invade the American matrimonial market, and without any 
remarkable degree of scrupulousness as to methods, either. 
By direct statutory acts we have no especial way of reach- 
ing and discouraging the organization of such floating com- 
panies, and we do not know, on the whole, that we should care 
to see these institutions punished under any circumstances. 
Every man to his own trade is quite as authoritative a phrase 
as Chacun 4 son gowt, and the bureau that embarks upon 
the mere project of bringing the two factors of a successful 
combination together is not necessarily to be reprehended. 
What is clear, however, is that in the contest for the hand that 
possesses wealth we, in this country, are beginning to be sub- 
jected to a foreign competition which to some degree will 
serve to impoverish ourselves without bringing to us any mea- 
surable corresponding advantage, and against which we are 
entitled to some protection. We would suggest, therefore, 
that the tariff experts of Congress take this matter up, and see 
what can be done, first, toward putting a tolerably high duty 
upon unmarried foreign noblemen entering our ports, and, 
second, toward the placing of a heavy export duty upon our 
heiresses. The Quest of the Golden Girl, as it appears to be 
carried on to-day, may be made somewhat profitable to our- 
selves if it be understood that every titled bachelor from other 
climes coming to this country shall pay a sixty per cent. duty 
into the treasury of the United States, or, failing to do this, 
shall be sent back home again at his own expense; and if 
after the wedding ceremony the fortunate bridegroom is re- 
quired to pay an export tax upon his bride of forty-five per 
cent. before being permitted to start on his honeymoon, un- 
der penalty of having his marriage declared null and void, we 
shall not be without consolation in the hour of our woe. 





Oxford lends itself hospitably to the carrying out of the 
plans of Cecil Rhodes. Professor Parkin of Toronto, organ- 
izing agent for the trustees of the Cecil Rhodes scholarships, 
has been to Oxford and consulted the various college and 
university authorities there as to what they are willing to 
do, what number of. students they would receive annually, 
and under what conditions; what examinations would be re- 
quired, what rooms the Rhodes men could have, and whether 
or not they must be prepared to take up post-graduate work. 
He has had favorable and satisfactory answers to his in- 
quiries, and reports his pleasure in the way all the colleges 
discuss the best plans for working the Rhodes students into 
the university system. There are twenty colleges at Ox- 
ford, and from eighty to two hundred undergraduates in 
each college. Each college proposes to take from two to five 
Rhodes men each year. The bequest will provide for about 
seventy-five men the first year, as many more the second year, 
and about thirty the third year. This would mean, appar- 
ently, that there will be eventually about one hundred and 
eighty Rhodes men in residence at Oxford. 





Some stir was raised not long ago by a letter in the London 
Times which purported to be written by an American mother, 
whose son was about to enter Oxford after four years at Har- 
vard, and who complained, obstreperously, of the “ extraor- 
dinary discomfort ” of Oxford college-rooms. She represented 
them to be ill-kept, ill-furnished, shabby, and dirty. She was 
shocked at their condition, and protested that it was too 
bad, and that, though discomfort and rigid simplicity might 
be salutary, she did not believe in the discipline of dirt. It 
was replied that the furnishing of the Oxford man’s rooms 
was his own concern, and that he could suit his taste about 
it. There is no reason to fear that the Rhodes men will 
suffer in Oxford lodgings, or repine at the lack of rurning 
water, radiators, bath-rooms, and other details of modern 
American buildings. Thirty years ago almost all the rooms 
in American college buildings were quite as austere as, and 
less comfortable and picturesque than, those at Oxford. Our 
newer buildings are more luxurious because they are modern 
and built with modern accessories. They may be healthier 
than the old buildings, but the old rooms were healthy 
enough. The Oxford rooms are seasoned and have an-at- 
mosphere. They stir the imagination and invite the soul 
(at least they ought to), and for young men of college age 
that is far better than plumbing or steam-heat. We ought 
to hope—and doubtless we can hope with entire confidence— 


that the Oxford rooms will not be modernized before the 
Rhodes men have tried the taste of them. Our young men 
need flavor more than they need wall-paper, aud if there is 
one thing that Oxford has, it is flavor. Let them get all of 
it they can, no matter if there is some little dirt mixed in 
with it. 





It is a great detective story that has been coming in daily 
instalments from Boston. The “ Jack the Slugger” who has 
terrorized Middlesex County in Massachusetts for three 
months past has become the chief topic of thought and talk 
in the Boston district, and until he is caught the minds of 
the Middlesex folk cannot rest easy. He killed Clara Mor- 
ton in Waverley, on November 1, and Agnes McPhee in East 
Cambridge a month earlier. He has made murderous assaults 
on many other women in Cambridge, Somerville, Brookline, 
and Arlington, his method being to jump out of some dark 
place on a passing woman and strike her from behind with 
a weapon. The arrest of Alan Mason, a young man of educa- 
tion and highly respectable family and social position, on 
suspicion of being the assassin, has been watched and fol- 
lowed with the liveliest interest. The arrest seemed to be 
warranted, though the facts that connected Mason with the 
crimes were very inconclusive, and the alibi which tended to 
clear him was strong. The subsequent discovery of watches 
belonging to both the murdered women in pawn-shops and the 
arrest of the negro boy who pawned them were much surer 
steps towards the detection of the criminal. With this lad, 
Perry, in jail, the detectives are getting near their quarry. 
Now they think that a second negro has been concerned in 
the case, and they are after him. It is an agitating chase. 
The record of it is doled out in short daily chapters, and as we 
can’t turn over to the back of the book and see how it worked 
out, our interest is kept at a high pitch. In the absence of 
proof connecting Mason with the murders he has been dis- 
charged from custody, all indications now pointing to the boy 
Perry and probably another negro not yet caught as the mur- 
derers. 


Our distinguished Italian visitor, Signor Mascagni, seems 
to have taken his arrest in Boston with more philosophy than 
his friends in Rome. They said, the cable tells us: “ What 
would have been said in the United States if Mark Twain 
had been arrested in Rome for law-breaking through ig- 
norance?”’ T'he answer to that is that in the case suggested 
the eminent victim would doubtless have expressed himself 
so exhaustively on the spot, that it would not have mattered 
much what was said at home. But Boston is not responsible 
for Mascagni’s arrest, which involved no indignity, and was 
a mere step in a civil process. The composer’s managers 
sued him for breach of contract, and the arrest of a debtor 
who is about to leave the State is permitted by Massachusetts 
law. Mascagni brought a counter suit for arrears of salary; 
both sides gave security, and the composer was soon at liberty 
to leave the State at his convenience. It seems now that his 
tour will be resumed. He has suffered some inconvenience, 
but no loss of public esteem or sympathy. We all hope he 
may yet carry home with him agreeable and duly gilded 
memories of the United States. 


There are few States in the Union of which one would 
rather be Governor than Massachusetts. The old Bay State 
has ever been jealous of the quality of its chief magistrates, 
and, despite the shock of Ben Butler’s pyrotechnic accession, 
no commonwealth can show a more creditable line. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that Mr. John L. Bates is to be 
congratulated upon his recent election. He is of a different 
type from many of his predecessors, particularly from the 
stand-point of Puritan aristocracy, being a Methodist, and 
probably the most democratic Republican ever placed under 
the gilded dome. He owes his success chiefly to his clever- 
ness as a politician in getting back of him religious, frater- 
nal, and like organizations already formed and peculiarly 
loyal to one of their own number. On the whole, we are dis- 
posed to think that Mr. Bates more accurately represents the 
mass of the people than, say, Mr. Lodge, who may have to 
look sharp before so very long if the new Governor makes 
the most of his opportunities. Mr. Bates is 43 years old. 
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President and Party 


Now that the smoke has cleared away 
and it has become possible to scrutinize the 
details of the political contest which ended 
on November 4, various views have been 
propounded as to the bearing of these data 
on the more important election to be held 
two years hence. Where many competent 
observers differ is as to the significance of 
the victory gained by the Republicans in 
the struggle for ascendency in the next 
House of Representatives. Mr. Edward M. 
Shepard thinks that, notwithstanding the 
continuance of Republican preponderance 
in the popular branch of the Federal Legis- 
lature, the decided lessening of the prepon- 
derance indicates that the Democrats have 
a chance of success in 1904, provided, in 
their formulation of measures and their 
selection of candidates, they abjure partisan 
motives and are at pains to commend them- 
selves to the enlightened and sober judg- 
ment of the independent voters who hold the 
balance of power. It is certainly true that 
a Democratic national convention might 
as well save itself the trouble of meeting 
in 1904 if it is to commit the follies by 
which the New York State convention this 
year threw away its opportunity. Turn- 
ing to the Springfield Republican, we find 
our esteemed contemporary drawing from 
the returns the deduction that the American 
people do not care in the least about tariff 
revision. A precisely opposite conclusion 
is reached by Mr. Babcock of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Congress Campaign Com- 
mittee of the Republican party, who per- 
sonifies the revisionary tendencies of that 
State and of Iowa. He holds that it is just 
because the American people desire to see 
the tariff revised as quickly as possible that 
they refrained from giving the next House 
to the Democrats, who, whatever might be 
their desires, could accomplish nothing. 
The voters upheld the Republicans in the 
control of all three branches of the law- 
making po ver because, so Mr. Babcock 
thinks, they confided in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
declaration that tariff revision is needed and 
should be promptly effected. 

It seems to us that, while in a few States 
the result of the contest may be ascribed 
to the personal popularity or unpopularity 
of candidates, the Congress elections, con- 
sidered as a whole, demonstrated that if 
the coal strike had not been settled till after 
November 4 the Republicans would have 
lost control of the House of Representa- 
tives; and, secondly, that the political revo- 
lution observed in a number of far Western 
States must be attributed to the faith put 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s tariff-revision and anti- 
monopoly promises. That is to say, the gen- 
eral election, viewed as a whole, was a tri- 
umph for the President rather than’ for the 
Republican party. It is certain that he 
received all the credit for the settlement of 
the coal strike, just as, in the future, he 
will have to bear all the responsibility for 
the precedent established by his interposi- 
tion in that matter. Under the cireum- 
stances, no man who regarded a quick sup- 
ply of anthracite coal at a reasonable price 
as a thing of more importance than the 
maintenance of the right of mine-owners 
to manage their own property, or the right 
of the non-union miners to work, was dis- 
posed to deal a blow to the Republican 
party, which, as he was told, and as he 
believed, would be a blow against Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

That thought unquestionably shaped many 
a vote in those Middle and Eastern 
States which were affected by the dearth 
of anthracite. In the far Western States, 


on the other hand, to which we would now 
invite attention, the anthracite-coal strike 
played no part, except indirectly, through 
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the sympathy felt by all union workers for 
Mr. Mitchell, with whose demand for arbi- 
tration President Roosevelt secured com- 
pliance. It is in these States that Mr. 
Roosevelt is perhaps more cordially liked 
than he is in any other part of the 
republic, and it is in these that he 
is credited, not only with admirable 
intentions as regards the revision of the 
tariff and the curbing of monopolistic 
trusts, but also with a power to carry out 
his intentions, which, probably, he does not 
possess. The States to which we particu- 
larly refer are South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and Utah. 
Every one of these States was carried by 
the Democracy four years ago, and every 
one of them now figures in the Republican 
column. 

In Nebraska, where Mr. Bryan lives, 
the former Democratic majority of 2700 
is transformed into a Republican ma- 
jority of 5000; Colorado, which was Dem- 
ocratic by 43,000, is now Republican by 
6000; Montana converts a Democratic ma- 
jority of 11,700 into a Republican majority 
of 9000; Idaho, which was Democratic by 
5600, is now Republican by 7500; a cor- 
responding change has taken place in Utah. 
In South Dakota, instead of a Democratic 
majority of 370, we encounter a Republican 
majority of 19,600. In Iowa, in Minnesota, 
in North Dakota, in Kansas, in Wyoming, 
in Oregon, and in Washington the Repub- 
lican majorities of 1898 are signally in- 
creased. There may have been co-operative 
reasons for what the facts recited justify 
us in calling a political revolution, but in 
our opinion the principal reason, or what 
the logicians call the causa causans, was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s signal popularity, a popu- 
larity based partly on his personal qualities, 
but mainly on the belief that he not only 
means to fulfil his promises, but will be 
able to do so. 

We think that the chief cause of the po- 
litical revolution in the States mentioned, 
to wit, the widespread belief not only in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s sincerity, but in his ability 
to control his own party and to shape events, 
would have survived the election of 1904, 
and might have determined that election, had 
the Democratic party gained control of the 
next House of Representatives. In that 
event it is probable that nothing would 
have occurred to shake the faith in Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

In the popular mind the whole re- 
sponsibility for his failure to perform any 
of his promises would have been saddled 
on the Democratic party. The President’s 
reputation for will power and intellectual 
capacity, as well as for good intentions, 
would have remained intact. In view of 
the Democratic obstruction offered in one 
branch of the Federal Legislature, men 
would have said that Mr. Roosevelt had 
never had a fair trial and a free field, and 
they would have resolved to give him one 
in 1904. 

Under such conditions, we doubt if even 
the occurrence of a severe industrial crisis, 
and of the consequent reaction against 
the party in power, could have prevented 
Mr. Roosevelt from obtaining a nomination 
and an election to the Presidency. 

As things are, the situation*is less auspi- 
cious for Mr. Roosevelt. Ordinary voters who 
are not wont to look beneath the surface 
will take for granted that they have given 
the President all that he required. They 
have given him majorities in both branches 
of the Federal Legislature, and they will 
hold him to a corresponding accountability. 
Ostensibly he will be all-powerful during 
the next two years, but nobody knows bet- 
ter than Mr. Roosevelt, since his experi- 
ence with the Cuban reciprocity business, 
that things are not what they seem. 
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The Speakership 


THE contest for the Speakership of the 


House of Representatives in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress has begun more than a 
year before the Congress itself will as- 
semble. Such an early opening of the cam- 
paign, as it is called, is not unusual; in- 
deed, it is in accordance with the custom 
which prevails whenever a new Speaker is 
inevitable. Of recent years no Speaker has 
been supplanted by the will of the majority, 
so long as his party remained in power. 
Mr. Reed surrendered the chair of his own 
volition, and his example has been followed 
by Mr. Henderson. It is now, therefore, 
for a second time during the rule of a Re- 
publican majority as if there had been a 
change of party control; a new Speaker 
must be chosen, and the campaign begins 
as soon as the new House is chosen. 

The office of Speaker is now important 
in a way that quite differs from the way 
of twenty years ago. Then the Speaker 
was indirectly the most powerful officer in 
the government; now he is, or may be, 
directly the most powerful. As President 
Roosevelt truly says in his recent article 
on the Presidency, everything, or nearly 
everything, is dependent on the personal 
equation. This, however, is another way of 
saying that a strong man, a competent 
man, will take advantage of his opportuni- 
ties. Now, the opportunities of the Speaker 
of the national House of Representatives 
are greater than those of any other officer 
of the government. Twenty years ago, he 
was third in the line of succession to the 
Presidency, but that was of small account, 
either historically or according to the doc- 
trine of chances. His real strength came, as 
it still comes, from his power to mould 
legislation. He appoints the standing com- 
mittees. This probably means very little 
to the uninitiated, but it means everything 
to those who understand the business of 
law-making at Washington. 

The Speaker has the power to determine 
the fate of any measure or of any policy. 
He can nearly always absolutely destroy, 
although he can never put through, legisla- 
tion against an adverse majority. Mr. Car- 
lisle, for example, twenty years ago prevent- 
ed Congressional agitation of the silver 
question by so making up the Committee 
of Coinage, Weights, and Measures that no 
bill on the subject could possibly be report- 
ed by it. Mr. Bland was, by traditional 
courtesy, the chairman of the committee, 
but he found it impossible to move; he was 
bound hand and foot by a majority com- 
posed of both Democrats and Republicans. 
When Mr. Randall was made Speaker by a 
tariff - reform House which had previously 
elected Mr. Kerr on the tariff issue, he so 
composed the Ways and Means Committee 
that the will of the majority was defeated 
as absolutely as if its policy had been 
voted down by the House itself. The Speaker 
has material enough in the large member- 
ship of the House to prevent any action 
on legislation to which he is opposed. He 
may not be able to secure the enactment of 
that which he favors, for once a bill is be- 
fore the House the Speaker’s power, though 
not his influence, ceases to be operative. He 
can be defeated, as was Mr. Henderson at 
the last session on more than one occasion; 
but when he is deeply concerned, he can so 
constitute his committee that no report on 
the subject will be made. Nothing less 
powerful than a public demand, of which 
both he and his party are afraid, can com- 
pel him to grant a hearing to a measure 
which he opposes. 

Until the adoption of the Reed rules, 
the Speaker had the power to kill in com- 
mittee any bill or any policy to which he 
was opposed. He had only to be careful 
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in the composition of the committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject. Since the adop- 
tion of the Reed rules, the Speaker has a 
larger power. Perhaps without the inten- 
tion of the author, the rules have built up 
a committee which has complete power over 
all presumptive or possible legislation. This 
committee — the Committee on Rules — is 
composed of members of both parties, but 
the members of the majority party are the 
Speaker’s chosen counsellors. They are his 
nearest friends, and are bound to carry out 
his policy, or the policy upon which he and 
they agree. He is chairman of the com- 
mittee. He and his majority members only 
decide upon the questions before it. The 
minority members are not invited in until 
the other members, with the Speaker, have 
reached a conclusion. This small, select 
body determines what bills shall be con- 
sidered, how long debate shall run, what 
amendments shall be permitted, and when 
the vote shall be taken. As a rule, it 
knows about what that vote will be. 

In a word, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives has the power to prevent the 
consideration of any bill to which he objects. 
More than that, of all the party measures 
before the House, all of which would prob- 
ably go through if they could be brought 
to a vote, and of all other measures in 
favor of which the majority is likely to 
vote, the Speaker has the power to select 
those upon which the House may vote. His 
patronage also enables him to turn the scales 
for or against a doubtful measure. A weak 
man, of course, will fail to accomplish all 
that he desires, but even a weak man may 
do infinite harm or some good. 

From the President’s point of view, there 
is no one among the candidates for the 
Speakership of the next House who is satis- 
factory. Mr. Cannon might possibly agree 
with the President as to “trust curbing,” 
but he is probably the most conservative 
man in the House, and would not consent to 
touch the sacred Dingley bill without a 
special mandate from his own district. He 
is also a stern economist, opposed to the 
President’s irrigation schemes, and he al- 
ways contends vigorously against additional 
appropriations for new war-ships or an in- 
creased force of officers and men. He is not 
moved by the President’s pleas for Cuba, 
and holds the merit system in supreme con- 
tempt. Mr. Dalzell is earnestly opposed to 
the President on the trust issue, and he 
would not assent to any diminution of 
the tariff rates of the Dingley bill. Here- 
tofore he has been an opponent of Senator 
Quay, but the latter is aiding in his cam- 
paign, and if Mr. Dalzell wins and is grate- 
ful he must stand by Quay as a general de- 
moralizer of the public service in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Dalzell represents fully every 
single practice, theory, principle, and ten- 
dency to which the President is opposed. 
Mr. Babcock is to be taken seriously because 
he puts himself forward as the representa- 
tive of the liberal movement in the West, a 
movement towards larger peaceful relations 
with the world through the extension of 
commerce by lowering our Chinese tariff 
wall. In this movement the President sym- 
pathizes, but, unfortunately, Mr. Babcock is 
wholly opposed to the President’s Cuban 
policy. He has also been in favor of abol- 
ishing all protective duties for trust prod- 
ucts. Mr. Littlefield is opposed to the 
President’s policy in the Philippines and to 
jingoism and imperialism generally, and is, 
moreover, a much more rigid protectionist 
than the President. 

The outlook cannot be agreeable to the 
President, for among all these candidates 
there is not one in whom he can confide im- 
plicitly, nor on whom he can depend to aid 
him in carrying out his own policy, as Mr. 
McKinley could depend on Mr. Henderson. 
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Adjutant-General Corbin’s 
Report 


THE annual report of the Adjutant-General 
of the army has just been made public at 
the War Department at Washington. It is 
an interesting and comprehensive document, 
not only for the comment which it contains 
upon the work of the department for the 
past year, but for the suggestions it makes 
for the future. 

It appears from what General Corbin 
says that the detail staff system recommend- 
ed by Secretary Root and adopted by Con- 
gress, concerning whose operations at the 
time of its adoption there were certain mis- 
givings in the minds of some critics, has 
worked to the entire satisfaction of the de- 
partment. It has materially reduced the 
friction which has annoyed the present Sec- 
retary and some of his predecessors, and 
which at times became almost a scandal in 
the public eye, and in the view of the Ad- 
jutant-General offers the best solution of 
difficulties of this nature that has yet been 
devised. 

Concerning the propriety of the early 
marriage of young officers General Corbin 
has very positive ideas, which we fancy are 
not likely to endear him to his youthful 
subordinates, although in view of existing 
conditions there is much common-sense in 
what he says. Among other things, the 
General observes on this point that “the 
early marriage of the younger officers, many 
of whom are entirely dependent upon their 
pay and allowances for support, is greatly 
to be deplored and should be discouraged. A 
young officer should have but one allegiance, 
and that should be to the service. Those 
without private means must necessarily 
divide their pay between the demands of 
their office and those of their family. 

“The pay of a second lieutenant,” General 
Corbin adds, “is $116 67 per month, a sum 
only sufficient for subsistence and equip- 
ment; in fact, it requires prudence and care 
to keep within this sum, and particularly is 
this true of officers of the mounted service, 
who must provide mounts. A considerable 
number are required for service in the Philip- 
pines, where living is expensive, and the ac- 
complishment of this tour of duty results 
in actual hardship to officers with families.” 

Instead of recommending an increase of 
pay so that the young soldier can safely 
embark upon the enterprise matrimonial, 
General Corbin thinks the latter should not 
consider the proposition at all until he has 
reached the rank of major, which he may 
reasonably hope to do at the age of thirty- 
two, at which time he receives a salary of 
$2500 a year, $500 longevity pay, and an 
allowance of $422 for quarters, in the event 
of the government not being able to provide 
him with a suitable dwelling-place. These 
views General Corbin appears to have de- 
rived from his recent visit to Germany, 
where similar ideas are entertained by those 
who have made a special study of the sub- 
ject. 

A suggestion somewhat novel to us in this 
country is that vocal music should be taught 
to all soldiers as a matter not only of enter- 
tainment, but of discipline. 

“ Every man in a post must sing,” says the 
General, commenting on this part of his 
report. “The poorer a singer he is, the 
greater amusement for his comrades. It is 
the best form of entertainment for the men. 
It is a part of every man’s military duty.” 

He adds that “every regiment should have 
its marching song.” Frequent practice in 
singing, particularly during the long winter 
evenings, he believes would do much to make 
our men satisfied to remain in quarters and 
away from the baleful influence of the bar- 
rooms that exist in too great numbers in the 
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vicinity of all our military posts. These 
bar-rooms are under the protection of license 
laws of the several States, and are beyond 
the control of the military authority.” 

What the Adjutant-General has to say re- 
garding the work of military attachés 
abroad should receive early consideration 
from Congress, in view of recent American 
inroads into the diplomatic councils of the 
powers. The important part of his comment 
in this connection is as follows: 

“While the number of military attachés 
abroad has been reduced, the character and 
quality of the information received from 
that source have continued to improve. This 
is due in a large measure to the reciprocal 
relations established between the War De- 
partments of the several foreign govern- 
ments at which we have military representa- 
tives and our own, whereby information 
which is regarded as confidential or secret 
is freely given upon official application of the 
military attaché to the proper office. 

“ Attention is again invited to the recom- 
mendation contained in several preceding 
annual reports for increased rank and pay 
of our military attachés abroad. This ap- 
pears a small matter here at home, but to 
the attaché abroad, where rank and prece- 
dence govern, it is a matter of very great 
importance.” 

Referring to the efficiency of the National 
Guard as an auxiliary reserve, the General 
calls attention to an obvious shortcoming 
which should call for speedy rectification. 
Upon investigation of the number and kind 
of arms in the hands of the National Guard 
in the various States, he has found lamentx 
ble deficiencies of equipment. There are less 
than 4000 United States magazine rifles in 
their possession, and the balance represents 
a heterogeneous mass of guns that in time 
of need would seriously impair the effective 
military service of these various bodies of 
citizen soldiers. This point is thus strongly 
emphasized : 

“This heterogeneous collection of obsolete 
arms is a very serious detriment to the 
efficiency of the entire National Guard, 
which, in organization, drill, instruction, 
etc., assimilates closely to the regular army, 
and should be armed with the same arms as 
the latter. If called into service under this 
deplorable condition much trouble and vexa- 
tious delays are involved in providing the 
different kinds of ammunition required, and 
in urgent or unforeseen contingencies may 
lead to disastrous results.” 

Much is said as to the recent mancuvres, 
and it is claimed that a deal of valuable in- 
formation was the result of this somewhat 
picturesque episode in the army history of 
the last year. The General also comments 
upon the artillery defence of our forts, re- 
views the statistics of the past year in the 
matter of deaths, desertions, retirements, and 
dismissals; discusses the canteen question 
at some length; recommends the authoriza- 
tion by Congress of paymasters to act as 
savings-banks, and to accept the deposits of 
officers on an interest basis of four per cent. 
—a wise and helpful suggestion; and grace- 
fully urges legislation providing that Major- 
Generals Merritt, Brooke, and Otis, now on 
the retired list be awarded the rank of 
lieutenant-general. 

Altogether the Adjutant-General’s report is 
excellent and informing reading, and, unlike 
most official reports, it is presented in such 
a fashion as to be quite as agreeable to the 
lay mind as to the technical. It is impos- 
sible in the brief compass of a summary of 
this nature to deal with the General’s argu- 
ments as fully as they deserve, but to say 
that it is in the main a sound, sane, and able 
paper is altogether proper, and in fact only 
justice to an officer who has in the past 
come in for a fair share of adverse criticism 
for his official acts. 































































































Fashion and Horses 


As a companion the horse still beats the 
machine. The horse has emotions, affec- 
tions, feelings, moods. The locomotive en- 
gineer comes to have a sentimental regard 
for his locomotive. It is she to him, not it. 
Whether the automobilist ever attains to a 
like sentiment for his automobile has not 
yet transpired; at least the story-tellers 
have not told us of it. In so far as we 
know, the automobile is an impersonal thing, 
which interests and pleases its owner, to 
be sure, and gratifies him when it goes 
well, and disgruntles him when it doesn’t, 
but leaves his affections pretty much un- 
touched. When he gets through with it he 
is ready to sell it to any one who will pay 
the price, for any use to which the pur- 
chaser may care to put it. There are peo- 
ple who do the like with horses, but there 
are others who look to it that a horse that 
has served them well shall have peace and 
plenty in his declining years. 

The affection and personal interest that 
a good horse inspires in folks is one of the 
forces that keep good horses in request, and 
make successful horse shows possible. An- 
other force working to the same end is 
the human liver. The outside of a horse 
is still one of the best things known for the 
inside of a man. The bicycle is pretty 
good, and it is cheap and does not eat. The 
automobile does what a horse cannot do. It 
overcomes distance in a way that no horse 
ean rival. Asphalt pavements and hard 
macadam roads—so bad for horses’ feet 
and legs—are health and happiness to the 
rubber tires of the automobile. The horse 
takes time: the automobile saves time. 
Give the automobile its due. It is a wise, 
efficient machine, but it is not a horse. It 
has no history, no traditions, no ancestors, 
no literature. There is no Pegasus and no 
Bucephalus behind it. Interest in an auto- 
mobile show is purely intellectual. Inter- 
est in a horse show is both intellectual and 
affectionate. It is traditional, too. For 
thousands of years it has been the habit 
of the races from which the Americans are 
sprung to be interested in horses, and that 
makes horse shows come easier to us. 

The horse is interesting. New York is 
also interesting. So are clothes; so are 
people. A show that brings together peo- 
ple of fashion from all parts of the country 
is bound to be a great show, no matter 
what it gathers about. Wise people who 
have country houses stay in them all 
through October. It is the best month in 
the year, and the month of which the good 
qualities are hardest come by in a great 
city. We sometimes have good October wea- 
ther in New York, but we don’t have the 
smell of the woods and the rustle of the 
leaves, and the charm of the late autumn 
weather when it is good just to be alive. 
Through October and far into November— 
for November, when its weather happens to 
be good, has great charms—the astute peo- 
ple who arrange matters so that they can 
do as they wish, stick to the country. But 
there comes a day when the roads have be- 
gun to be muddy, and the habit of being 
raw has begun to fix itself on the air, and 
then—as Mr. Howells says—the asphalt be- 
gins to call to them. And then comes the 
horse show, and puts its mark across u 
whole week of the calendar, and Fashion 
comes to town in time for that week, to 
look at itself in the glass and to be seen 
of men, and to see the horses. 

There is no affectation about the alliance 
of fashion and horses. It is well founded 
and sensible; profitable to both parties, but 
especially to fashion. To love a horse is 
one of the easiest of all the virtues, and 
it is one that is patronized by a good many 
persons for whom the common run of vir- 
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tues have less attraction than they should. 
It is compatible with good or bad morals, 
with wisdom or folly, with youth or age, 
with petticoats or trousers, with almost any- 
thing but poverty, and all that makes it in- 
compatible with poverty is the difficulty a 
poor man has nowadays in getting and keep- 
ing a horse that is worthy of his love. It 
ought always to be an ennobling sentiment, 
and usually it is, though it has been known 
to come between men and duties, which, ac- 
cording to our standards of opinion, had a 
better claim on their attention and their 
purses. It is not a jealous virtue either; 
that is one of the good points about it. You 
are not restricted to the love of one horse, 
if so be it that your heart goes out to oth- 
ers. There are many restrictions nowadays 
on men’s desires that are more or less in- 
flexible. To own slaves is forbidden. The 
harem, though respected in patriarchal 
times and still honored in the Orient, is 
very sternly and adversely regarded in 
Christian countries. But all the horses that 
the heart of man delights in he may have 
if he can get them, and maintain and use 
and enjoy without scandal. No wonder they 
are the fashion. 

Some people go to the horse show to 
show horses. More go to see them. More 
still go to see the people who go to see the 
horses, and to observe their clothes and man- 
ners and appearances. The horse attracts 
society, and society attracts a crowd, and 
the prospect of a crowd seems to attract 
still more observers. The Western cities 
and the Eastern cities contribute to the 
entertainment. Discerning people of ma- 
ture years when they see a crowd avoid 
it, but a great many people, some of whom 
are not yet sensible, when they see a crowd, 
argue that there must be something worth 
looking at. Robust young people, with the 
world still before them, rather like crowds, 
and they, after all, are the main reliance 
of all great shows. If the show-going pop- 
ulation was not constantly recruited from 
the ranks of the young and of the inexpe- 
rienced, all the shows would suffer, and a 
great many of them would shut down. Peo- 
ple who have life in them and a little money 
in their pockets are not disposed to get 
all their knowledge of this world by hearsay 
and the newspapers. As far as is conven- 
ient they want to see for themselves wheth- 
er things are as represented, and so many 
of them as come within reach of the New 
York Horse Show make it their business 
to inspect it. 

It is worth their trouble. The spectacle 
leaves a picture in their minds to which 
they will often turn back. They may come 
away without important increase in their 
knowledge of horses, though it is hard to 
watch a succession of fine horses go through 
their various exercises without arriving at 
a suspicion at least of what makes a good 
horse good. But they certainly ought to 
add to their knowledge of men and women, 
for the horse-show crowd is one of the most 
interesting crowds that gathers in New 
York, and the nature of the place and of 
the show makes it particularly easy to in- 
spect it. Moreover, women say that it is an 
admirable place to study dress, and it is 
told that dressmakers come from distant 
towns in horse-show week and go to the 
show repeatedly to discover what manner 
of gowns the leading metropolitan dress- 
makers are making and the leading metro- 
politan dressers are wearing. It may seem 


absurd to go to a horse show to see wo-~ 


men’s dresses, but, after all, women do 
wear new and pretty gowns to the horse 
show, and they must wear them to be 
seen of men and women and dressmakers, 
for, so far as we know, horses have little 
discrimination about clothes. That is one 
of the good points about them. 
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The Horseless Horse Show 


Horses short, and horses tall; 
Ponies stout, and ponies small; 
Hackneys strong and lithe of limb; 
Hunters full of verve and vim; 
Cobs for carts, of chunky build; 
Wheelers trained, and leaders skilled; 
Saddle horses trim and sleek; 
Dray-cart nags of manners meek; 
Mounts with nostrils scenting war 
Ready for the army corps; 

Good old Dobbins stanch and true, 
Ready any work to do; 

Tandem teams with champing bits, 
Eager almost unto fits— 

Every kind of horse, indeed, 

Man has ever thought to breed! 


These, ’tis said, are to be seen 

At the Horse Show, ever green; 
But i’ faith, if they are there, 

Or if not, why should we care? 
For the Horse Show, to my mind, 
Is not for the horse designed, 

But to show us how our “ bloods ” 
Sport the very latest duds. 


Is there tooling in the ring? 

Not of that do Muses sing, 

But of Madame This or That, 

In her brand-new Virot hat. 

Are there tandems being shown? 
What care we, up by the throne. 
Who can see young Tarbell D’Hote 
In the latest driving coat? 


Hath the hunter cleared the rail , 


At a height to turn us pale? 

We care not his praise to lilt 
When we see young Asterbilt 
Striding by us, pro and con, 
With his pea-green ulster on. 
What care we for leaders there 
Showing off their talents rare, 
When in Box Ten-Forty-Two 
Sits Miss Rich, in velvet blue, 
Trimmed from dimpled chin to toe 
With the gems so rich of glow, 
That to all eyes she appears 

Like a dozen chandeliers? 

Why should we at hackneys stare 
When Miss Bullion’s sitting there 
On the public looking down 

In a million-dollar gown— 

More or less, it matters not 

If I’ve guessed it to a dot. 

It would bankrupt you and me 
If *twere sent home C. O. D. 


Gad! Tis clearer every year 

That the Horseless Horse Show’s here. 
Horses, it is true, there be, 

But they’re not put there to see, 

But to make the wheels go round 
For the people richly gowned: 

For the chappies full of oats, 
Showing off their wondrous coats; 
For the maidens and the dames, 
Crémest of the De La Crémes; 

And the ribbons, blue and red, 
Sought by horses, richly bred, 

Will be given not to steeds 

Of the finest equine breeds, 

But to youths and ladies fair, 

Who are most resplendent there; 
Not for “ points” that prove the nags. 
But for those whose gladsome “ rags.” 
As the public passes by, 

Dazzle most the watching eye. 


Poor old horse! Thy day is o’er. 

Human folk now have the floor— 

Naught is left, alas! for you, 

But to seek some handy Zoo, 

There to wait the trumpet call 

That takes you to your Heavenly stall 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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The Lord Mayor and the Jews 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpvon, November 4, 1902. 


THE new Lord Mayor of London is a Jew. 


Unlike a great many of the Chosen People 
in England, Sir Marcus Samuel is also a 
practising Jew, proud of his race, publicly 
devoted to his faith. The Lord Mayor is 
not the all-powerful official he is thought 
to be on the Continent. He is not the Mayor 
of all London, but only of the City of Lon- 
don, and the “City” is but a fraction of 
the whole. Greater London has, roughly, a 
population of six millions, but in the six 
hundred and fifty acres that comprise the 
“City” there is a resident population at 
night of only 38,000, and by day of little 
over 300,000. It is as though Mr. Seth Low 
ruled New York only from the City Hall 
to Wall Street, and some other authority 
looked after the rest. And even within this 
area the powers of the Lord Mayor and 
of the twenty-six Aldermen and the two- 
hundred-odd Common-Councillors are by no 
means autocratic. Much of what used to 
lie within his and their province has been 
taken over by the London County Council. 
In fact, the average Londoner never thinks 
of the Lord Mayor as an edict-making, Jaw- 
giving official. He stands altogether apart, 
in the popular mind, from questions of rates 
and assessments, schools and police. Very 
few people could say what legislative func- 
tions. if any, he fulfils. They may have 
heard that he is the Chief Magistrate of 
the Courts, but beyond that their knowledge 
of his precise duties does not stray. It is 
the social and decorative side of his posi- 
tion that impresses the public. The Lord 
Mayor is never without his badge, and rare- 
ly without his robes and chains of office. 
He rides abroad in a magnificently gilded 
coach with outriders, powdered coachmen and 
footmen in cocked hats and silk knee- 
breeches, sending a gleam of gold through 
the dirty drab of London. Whenever there 
is a public procession, there you will find 
the Lord Mayor’s coach, or sometimes the 
Lord Mayor on horseback, holding his sword 
of state before him, a glittering and resplen- 
dent figure. The Lord Mayor’s Show on No- 
vember 9 is one of England’s few annual 
pageants, and, uncouth as it is, has a warm 
place in the hearts of the populace. And, 
besides all this, he has some rights and 
privileges of four hundred years’ standing. 
No troops may pass the City boundaries 
without his leave. The Sovereign himself 
has to ask for permission to enter the City 
walls, just as he kas to ask for permission 
to enter the House of Commons. The Lord 
Mayor shares with the officer and sentries 
on duty at the Tower the day’s password, 
and thus has a partial responsibility for the 
safeguarding of the crown and royal in- 
signia. He is the first to be informed of any 
great public event that has happened. But 
it is as the host at the famous Guildhall 
banquets that his name is widest known, and 
it is in this capacity that he best repre- 
sents the metropolis. Princes, statesmen, 
distinguished foreigners, sometimes the 
reigning sovereign, are continually being en- 
tertained within its halls. The annual din- 
ner to the cabinet ranks as one of the great 
political events of the year. On such oc- 
casions you get public hospitality at its 
best. For taste and magnificence there is 
nothing in Europe to equal a banquet at the 
Mansion House, with its heralds and mar- 
shals of antique cut, its wondrous gold 
plate, and the passing of the famous lov- 
ing-cup. Next to dinner-giving, the chief 
function of the Lord Mayor would seem to 
be that of money-raising. Hardly a year 
goes by in which the Mansion House is 
not called upon to open a subscription list 
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on behalf of some public object, and as the 
opening of such a list is a guarantee that 
the object in view is a good one and that 
the money will be well spent, colossal sums 
are quickly raised. During the last Indian 
famine all but $3,000,000 was subscribed to 
the Lord Mayor’s Fund in six weeks. Lon- 
don is really too big to have any corporate 
life, but so far as it has a public centre at 
all, that centre is to be looked for in the 
Mansion House. Even though he is not 
elected by the people and rules only a frac- 
tion of the metropolis, the Lord Mayor on 
all public occasions stands for London. It 
is an exacting and in many ways a diffi- 
cult post to fill. It is also an expensive 
one. Though he only holds office for a year 
and is allowed a salary of $50,000, a Lord 
Mayor leaves the Mansion House anywhere 
from $10,000 to $30,000 poorer than he en- 
tered it. 

And just because his official duties are 
so largely social and ornamental, it is all 
the more interesting that the Lord Mayor 
for the coming year should be a Jew. Sixty 
years ago no Jew could have risen to such 
a height. Sixty years ago they were pre- 
vented from being Aldermen or even mem- 
bers of the Common Council. A Jew could 
not hold any office, civil, military, or cor- 
porate. He could not follow the profession 
of the law as barrister or attorney; he could 
not be a public-school master, or sit in 
the House of Commons, or even exercise the 
elector’s franchise, if called upon to take 
the elector’s oath. The oath to all these 
offices, professions, and rights included the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian.” 
The words, curiously enough, were not aimed 
at the Jews or at any one. They are a 
specimen of the blundering way in which 
the English Parliament sometimes does its 
work. They were intended to throw open 
to all Christians the offices and privileges 
that had hitherto been reserved for members 
of the Church of England. Their object was 


_to abolish the disabilities of the Dissenters, 


not to impose fresh disabilities on the Jews. 
But their effect was to shut the Jew up 
in a sort of political and social ghetto, and 
it was not until nearly 1860 that the last 
of the restrictions was done away with, and 
Jews were legally admitted to sit in the 
House of Commons. To-day there is no of- 
fice, except that of Lord Chancellor, who, 
as the “ keeper of the sovereign’s conscience,” 
must be a Protestant, to which Jews and 
Catholics are not equally eligible. No one 
dreams of protesting against Sir Marcus 
Samuel’s elevation to the Lord - Mayoralty 
on the score of his religion. Moreover, al- 
most all the social prejudice against Jews 
has vanished. They have come to occupy 
a position in England such as they have 
nowhere else attained to. They are more re- 
spected here, less ostracized, and more 
merged in the mass than in any other 
country, not even excepting the United 
States. The comic papers do not live to 
caricature them; no hotel-keeper would dare 
to refuse them admission; and from com- 
paratively few clubs, and these mostly pro- 
vincial, is it a rule to exclude them. Rough- 
ly speaking, there are three kinds of Jews 
in England. There are the patrician Jew, the 
middle-class Jew, and the Jew of White- 
chapel and Houndsditch. The patrician 
Jew, of the Rothschild, Hirsch, and Worms 
type, is almost unrepresented in America 
or in Russia, and though known on the 
Continent, has no social standing there. 
One of the Barons Rothschild was, indeed, 
received by the Austrian Court a few years 
ago, but it was on sufferance merely. No- 
body who is anybody in Vienna will consent 
to be intimate with a Jewish family, and 
intermarriage is never even thought of. The 
same conditions prevail in Berlin and Paris. 
But in England the Jew aristocrat is not 
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only a welcomed member of society, but a 
leader of it. There are at least half a 
dozen Jewish houses in London where in- 
vitations are sought as eagerly as a pre- 
sentation at Buckingham Palace, and where 
the receptions skim the cream of London 
society. In these houses fashion and poli- 
tics, finance and literature, diplomacy, art, 
and science meet and blend with a perfec- 
tion that few Gentile hostesses are able to 
compass. No doubt King Edward VILI., 
when Prince of Wales, had a great deal to 
do in giving the Jewish aristocracy its pres- 
ent position. But a stronger agency has 
consolidated it. The patrician Jews en- 
courage their daughters to marry into the 
English nobility, and the English nobility 
—witness Lord Rosebery—is no more averse 
to wedding an English Jewess than an Amer- 
ican heiress. It is intermarriage that has 
made the aristocratic Jew in England the 
social force he is. The common complaint 
of “the exclusiveness of Israel” has no ap- 
plication to him. He is as thorough an 
Englishman as any cockney of them all, as 
devoted to the country, as public spirited, 
and only to be distinguished from his Chris- 
tian peers, when he can be distinguished at 
all, by a more cultivated mind and a larger 
and usually wiser benevolence. England has 
gained enormously from the presence of this 
class, and hardly less so from the second 
class, the bourgeois Jew, the Jew who 
throngs the professions and the world of 
business. These differ from the patrician 
Jew only in their refusal to permit their 
daughters to marry Christians. Otherwise 
they are excellent and valued citizens, com- 
pletely identified with the life around them, 
and more zealous than the average English- 
man in the discharge of public duties. Be- 
tween them and their Christian neighbors 
there is, generally speaking, free social in- 
tercourse. It is to this class that Sir Mar- 
cus Samuel, one of the great merchants in 
the Anglo-Japanese trade, belongs; and it is 
a class of which it is hard to speak too high- 
ly. The Anglicized Jews of the fourth or 
fifth generation, perfectly mannered, highly 
cultivated, maintain in their home life a 
standard of refinement and moderation that 
one often looks for in vain in a middle-class 
English household. As a rule, they have a 
keener pride of race than of faith, go to the 
same schools and the same universities as 
their Gentile friends, live in all ways the 
ordinary life of a well-to-do English family, 
paying possibly more attention to the things 
of the mind than of the body. 

Unhappily, to this same class belongs the 
Jew of a type more familiar in Johannesburg 
and New York than in London—the flashy, 
bediamoned, vulgar, cosmopolitan Jew, usu- 
ally of German origin. It is he and his 
manners and the prominence he gives to 
them that are the cause of whatever un- 
popularity attaches to the race. This class 
of Jew is not at present a large one in 
England, but it is exceedingly conspicuous 
and wholly material. It fills the stalls of 
the fashionable theatres, and dines regular- 
ly and loudly at the best restaurants. Plea- 
sure is its final goal, and neither the sort 
of pleasure it affects nor the way in which 
it pursues it is a recommendation to the 
“man in the street.” The Jew of White- 
chapel and Houndsditch, the poor immigrant 
Jew, stands in another category altogether. 
He is an economic problem, and beginning 
to be felt as such, and may eventually drive 
the government to copy American example 
and apply some rigorous restrictions on this 
influx of vndesirables at the ports of entry. 
But, on the whole, one may say there is 
no Jewish question in England. Anything 
like the fury with which M. Lueger in 
Vienna or MM. Rochefort and Drumont in 
Paris have abandoned themselves to anti- 
Semitism would be quite impossible here, 











The Threatening Aspect of the 
Servant Problem 


“T HOPE you are satisfied now,” said the 
temperamental pessimist, approaching us 
with the morning paper in his hand, “ with 
what you have done in giving away the facts 
of the domestic situation,” and he sat down 
to see us suffer as he thought we ought 
from the perusal of the article which he put 
before us with his thumb on the place. It 
was the report of a meeting of ladies, called 
together by the gravity of the affair, to 
consider what could be done about getting 
other ladies to do their kitchen, chamber, 
parlor, and laundry work for them. The 
ladies accustomed to do it were no longer 
coming from Ireland, Sweden, Finland, Ger- 
many, Afro-America, and the other sources 
of supply in sufficient numbers to meet the 
demand, and those already here were putting 
up the rates beyond anything, and apparently 
asking privileges which gave at least some 
of the employers bad consciences, and af- 
fected them all with gloomy forebodings. 
They foresaw that if they were to get such 
ladies to serve them as before, it must be 
on different terms. They must not only pay 
them more, but they must not lodge them 
in holes and corners, or ask fifteen hours’ 
work of them, or forbid them the pleasure 
of seeing their friends in comfortable rooms 
and going out to meet them more than once 
a fortnight. They must treat them as of 
much the same make as themselves, with 
the same passions, susceptibilities, and as- 
pirations. 

“ Well, what is so bad about all this?” we 
asked, as hardily as we could under the 
withering eye of the pessimist. 

“Don’t you see,” he demanded, “that by 
such articles as ‘The Appeal to Women,’ 
you and others like you have put ideas into 
servants’ heads? Of themselves they would 
never have supposed that they were under- 
paid or over-worked, or ill-used or ill-lodged, 
or restricted in their privileges. By the 
fleering insinuations of that article you 
have helped to destroy their traditional 
subordination, to undermine their content, 
to poison their minds and inspire them 
with question of the rights of their mis- 
tresses, who are as divinely set over them 
as the great coal operators were set over 
the coal miners—till they were overset by 
the miners’ union. If we are now confronted 
by a famine of domestic service, you have 
yourself largely to blame for it.” 

We saw that with the temperamental pes- 
simist in this state it would be useless for 
us to say that we had safeguarded the im- 
plications of that article, which was written 
solely in the interest of the superiors of 
the inferiors, by all the ironic arts we were 
masters of; that we fully accepted the 
sociological canon that there would never 
have been any discontent in this best of all 
possible worlds if the oppressed had been 
left to feel it through their hard conditions; 
that the social unrest of our day was the 
creation of sentimentalists who put them- 
selves in the place of the under-dog, and then 
whispered the under-dog how he ought to be 
suffering, when otherwise the under - dog 
would think he was just having a good romp. 
The pessimist had decided that if those 
carefully masked confidences of ours had not 
somehow reached the inferiors, the superiors 
would not now be dismayed with the situa- 
tion that confronts them. It would be use- 
less to contend with him that there must be 
some way out of the maze, and we touched 
a bell, and bade the answering messenger to 
send us the office-optimist. 

He appeared, radiantly smiling, while the 
pessimist sat gloomily silent to see what 
would come of our interview. “Do you 
know,” we began by asking, “that a num- 
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ber of the women of New York have just 
met, and decided that unless they treat 
their servants better, they will not have 
any to treat badly, and that it seems to be 
coming to that, anyway, no matter how they 
treat them? That the way things look now, 
the American home is going by the board, 
and that the American hotel is sailing round, 
ready to fish up the fragments?” 

“Yes, I have read all that in the morning 
paper,” said the office-optimist, undauntedly. 

“ And what have you to suggest?” 

“Why, it is not so bad as it seems. In 
the first place, the American home is not 
based on domestic service, in ninety cases 
out of a hundred. In all these cases the 
work of the house is done by the mothers and 
daughters, just as the livelihood of the 
family is earned by the father and sons.” 

“Oh, but come!” we protested. “You 
don’t expect us to consider people like 
those?” 

“They are the people who elect our Presi- 
dents,” said the office-optimist. 

* But you never meet them in our hest 
society. They are commonplace people, who 
will probably get to heaven in considerable 
numbers, but cannot be taken any account 
of in a polite study of social phenomena. 
Here is a condition that is convulsing a 
tenth of our people, from the highest of 
the plutocracy down to the very bottom of 
the upper middle classes, and we do not want 
you to talk to us about the only sort of 
Americans who are still in the safe enjoy- 
ment of the American home. Now, go on!” 

“Well,” the office-optimist resumed, “ the 
plutocracy can be always left to take care 
of themselves. They can duplicate their do- 
mestie service indefinitely, and house them 
luxuriously, and let them go out every 
afternoon and evening in the week, by relays. 
I own that with the middle classes there 
is apparently a pinch. But let them reduce 
the number of their servants, and the Amer- 
ican home will be as fully secured to them 
as it is to the richest or the poorest in the 
land. The ordinary equipment of the Amer- 
ican home, among a tenth of the tenth of 
the American families in which the mother 
and daughters do not do the work, is a cook 
and a waitress-chambermaid. Now let each 
of these families send away the cook. Then 
the waitress-chambermaid can have a room 
to herself, and the kitchen to see her friends 
in, or perhaps even the dining-room when 
the family is not using it; and can go out 
several afternoons in the week, when the 
family can lunch out or dine out—” 

“Oh,” the pessimist interrupted, sarcasti- 
cally, “ perhaps you would like to have the 
family go out for all its meals, as you have 
left no provision in your fine scheme for 
cooking them at home.” 

“Not at all,” said the office-optimist, 
cheerfully. “I would have their meals 
brought in to them. There is no reason 
in the world, with our inventiveness and 
gift for organization, why there should not 
be not only in New York and the large 
places, but in the small places, down to the 
smallest village, a system of catering which 
should forever displace the wasteful, stupid, 
cruel, private kitchen which is now the 
curse of the American home. Why, under 
heaven, should every house, every wretched 
flat, no matter how small, have that altar 
of sacrifice to the infernal gods?” 

“ Did you ever happen to have your meals 
sent in?” asked the pessimist. : 

“In Europe, yes, where they were delight- 
ful, and in America where they were detest- 
able. But they were detestable here because 
they were not generally wanted. If they 
were generally wanted, there is no question 
but they would be far better in material, 
better cooked, and more attractively served 
than the meals cooked in the vast majority 
of the tenth of the tenth of the American 
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homes where a cook is kept to spoil vict- 
uals. How could they possibly be worse? 
On any large scale they simply could not 
help being better, for nothing could be so 
bad as the cooking in most of American 
homes. Personal gift could be richly paid for 
in the art of cooking them, foreign educa- 
tion could be interested, the provisions could 
be bought at wholesale rates, and an im- 
mense system of thieving between butchers 
and cooks abolished, together with the 
abominable retail profits we now pay.” 

* And what prevents the introduction of 
this benign system?” we asked, rather 
sceptically. 

“Nothing but the ignorant and wrong- 
headed obstructiveness of the women who 
have been wearing their lives out with 
their cooks, and are now basely ready to get 
down on their knees to them.” 

“Oh, come,” we said, “you mustn’t talk 
like that.” 

But here the pessimist had an immense 
surprise in store for us: “There is a great 
deal in what he says on that point,” he 
growled, and the two went out together. 





The Poe Family in Football 


FoorsaLt in America apparently runs in 
the blood, judging from the number of fami- 
lies who have produced experts in the game. 
At the head probably stand the descendants 
of the famous poet, Poe, who have probably 
done more to give the Tigers their reputa- 
tion on the oval than any other set of men 
who have passed and kicked. For nearly 
twenty years the Princeton team had a 
Poe upon it, the only gap being three years 
between 1884 and 1887. Johnson, the old- 
est brother, entered the university in 1880, 
and his skill immediately attracted atten- 
tion to this name. Edgar Allan, the second 
brother, played quarterback, and acted as 
captain in 1889 and 1890, John P., Jr., be- 
ing the next brother to go upon the oval in 
1895. Princeton was fortunate in having 
two Poes, John and Neilson, upon its eleven 
in 1894. Then came Arthur in 1898, 
Gresham wearing the colors in 1901. 

The Poes inherited a part of their kick- 
ing proclivities, for their father still enjoys 
a laugh over the days when the game simply 
resolved itself into the question as to who 
could drive the ball the farthest with his 
foot. The elder Poe confined his exploits 
principally to the commons in and around 
Baltimore, forming one of what would now 
be called a “scrub” team, and little atten- 
tion was paid to numbers. When Johnson 
began playing on local teams, the Rugby 
method was popular in Baltimore. It was 
introduced by Tunstall Smith, who brought 
it from Oxford. As Mr. Poe says, there was 
little or no organization, each man being 
practically independent of the other. The 
Rugby method was also used at Princeton for 
a time, but before his college career closed 
the elevens were playing the association game. 

There are no giants in the Poe family. 
In fact, several of them are under the aver- 
age size, Arthur and Gresham, the younger 
brothers, being the tallest, five feet seven 
inches, and averaging between 138 and 150 
pounds in weight. Johnson Poe was but five 
feet four inches in height when he played 
with Princeton, Edgar Allan, five feet five 
inches, and Neilson, five feet five. They 
credit their skill largely to quickness of mo- 
tion, all of the brothers being ncticeable in 
this respect. Johnson, who has done much 
to develop the other brothers by coaching 
them, believes that wrestling is one of the 
best exercises to develop the football ex- 
pert, and thinks that the skill of several of 
the brothers in this sport has been a rea- 
son for their success. 
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Cuba’s New Railroad 


See page 1740 

Cuspa is already rapidly undergoing a 
prompt and practical ordeal of modern 
Americanization, and to all appearances un- 
der such favorable auspices as portend very 
promising political and economic prospects 
for its early future prosperity. 

Prior to the cession of the island to Amer- 
ica, in August, 1898, only the western por- 
tion—comprising barely one-third of its area 
—enjoyed railroad facilities. Within a very 
short space of time after the signing of the 
protocol of peace, Mr. Robert P. Porter, who 
was deputed by the late President McKinley 
to inquire into and report upon the indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial condition 
of Cuba, pointed out (inter alia) the urgent 
necessity of providing railway communica- 
tion throughout the vast and undeveloped 
eastern regions, at the same time express- 
ing his doubt as to such an undertaking 
being profitable for many years to come. 

Undaunted by this guarded warning, Sir 
William Van Horn, with a few kindred en- 
terprising railway magnates, decided to act 
upon the suggestion contained in Mr. Por- 
ter’s report, and at once sent out a body of 
competent men to make a preliminary sur- 
vey of the country, and in less than a year 
afterwards the whole area was completely 
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Cuba is described as “the Pearl of the 
Antilles” and the key of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and is not only the largest and most 
populous, but the most important and the 
wealthiest, island in the West-Indian archi- 
pelago. Its full length is 900 miles, and at 
the greatest breadth about 120 miles from 
sea to sea. Its total area is estimated at 
44,000 square miles. The country is rich 
in hidden minerals, and it is authoritative- 
ly recorded that “there is every probability 
that thorough prospecting will discover great 
mineral wealth.” The vegetable products are 
varied, plentiful, and valuable; there is an 
abundant supply of good water, and around 
the island are to be found numerous excel- 
lent harbors. The climate, for the tropics, 
is a very tolerable one, and the island 
will soon be rendered more healthy by prop- 
er irrigation, drainage, and an improved 
system of sanitation. At present the towns 
are nearly all without proper drains, and 
the inhabitants, who as yet are unacquaint- 
ed with the hygienic laws, are generally very 
unclean in their habits. Though the pop- 
ulation of the island is now stated to be 
a little over a million only, there are re- 
sources and room enough to maintain ten 
times this number; so far but a compara- 
tively small portion of its area is pop- 
ulated. 

As in most other similar countries, care 

















Map of Cuba, showing the 


surveyed, the route mapped out, and the 
constructional works actually begun. With- 
in less than three years the entire line of 
railway, extending over 400 miles in length 
and covering an area of about 30,000 square 
miles, has been finished, and is now about 
to be formally opened for public traffic. 

The main object of the new Cuba railway 
is stated to be “for the development of 
the eastern and larger part of the island 
of Cuba.” It begins and is connected with 
the existing railway system at Santa Clara, 
and runs in a_ southeasterly direction 
through the very heart and centre of the 
island vid Puerto Principe, down to Alto 
Cedro junction; here a crescent-form branch 
is to run from north to south, connecting 
Nipe Bay with San Luis, Macuriges, and 
Santiago de Cuba. Another branch line ex- 
tends from the main trunk system on to 
Sancti Spiritus junction, and a ’cross-coun- 
try railway runs between Jucaro and San 
Fernando. Later it is proposed to estab- 
lish a railway connection with Holguin. 

The new railroad is of standard gauge, 
and its bridges are of steel and masonry; its 
equipment will be similar to that of the 
best American railways, and it is intended 
to run through sleeping-cars between Havana 
and Santiago de Cuba. The new line will 
add largely to the many attractions Cuba 
offers to capitalists, settlers, and tourists, 
for it will open out and make easy of ac- 
cess many important, valuable, and interest- 
ing places and districts which have hitherto 
been difficult to reach and to explore. 


Route of the New Railway 


should be exercised by those seeking perma- 
nent homes in Cuba, and intending settlers 
should visit the island and make their own 
selection. Land titles in the unoccupied and 
in the newly settled parts of Cuba are, in 
many cases, defective. The government has 
recently taken steps towards the perfection 
of titles, but at present intending purchasers 
would do well to consult reputable lawyers 
before parting with their money, and the 
areas should be verified by a competent and 
reliable land-surveyor. There are no ob- 
tainable government lands there; practical- 
ly all the lands are held by individuals, and 
in the eastern half of the island—in the 
vicinity of the new railway—they are usual- 
ly held in large areas. No systematic land 
survey has yet been made, and the large 
areas are mostly in irregular forms, and 
their boundaries are, as a rule, defined by 
water-courses, roads, or natural objects, and 
in some cases the boundaries are doubtful. 
The Cuba Company, it appears, has ac- 
quired considerable areas of land, chiefly in 
the province of Santiago, with the inten- 
tion of dividing them into small farms or 
units, and offering them on reasonable terms 
to actual settlers. Persons wishing to ac- 
quire farms, however, or to acquire large 
areas of land should have little difficulty in 
finding what they want outside of the com- 
pany’s holdings, and in finding as good in 
every way and as favorably situated as those 
of the company, and probably at lower prices. 
There are already a great many Americans 
in Cuba, who, within the last fifty years, 
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have established themselves there, chiefly as 
planters, merchants, and storekeepers, and 
they seem thoroughly happy and to enjoy 
as good health as they did at home. There 
are also not a few English people there, 
mainly concerned in the old railway sys- 
tems and tobacco estates belonging to Brit- 
ish capitalists. Both the American and 
English live on the friendliest terms, and 
have their principal settlements at Cardenas, 
Havana, Cienfuegos, and Santiago. 

Some idea of the encouraging outlook in 
Cuba, stimulated greatly by its railway de- 
velopment, can be gathered from the state- 
ment made the other day by Mr. J. White 
Todd, chairman of the Cuban Central Rail- 
ways, when he remarked: “The new gov- 
ernment inaugurated in Cuba under Ameri- 
can auspices is proceeding most satisfac- 
torily; perfect quiet and confidence prevail. 
Assuming the passage of the American reci- 
procity bill, coupled with the favorable in- 
fluence of the Brussels Sugar Convention, 
there is every reason to expect a general 
business revival in Cuba and an era of great 
prosperity.” Speaking of railroads in par- 
ticular, Mr. White Todd concluded by sta- 
ting that “the American authorities have 
shown every disposition to act fairly tow- 
ards the vested interests of the railroads, 
and the revised laws are not only not preju- 
dicial, but constitute additional protection 
and assurance.” 





Picture and Poem in Music 


We have lately heard from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—which returns to us 
this season as incomparably fine an in- 
strument as ever—two works, one of them 
quite new, whose juxtaposition on the 
Orchestra’s programmes suggests compari- 
sons which seem to us to furnish a highly 
profitable subject for meditation. 

Mr. Gericke had chosen for performance, 
with what was, for our immediate purpose, 
a singular aptness of contrast, a new sym- 
phony by the Swiss composer, Hans Huber,— 
in which he has imagined a tonal transla- 
tion of the artistic personality and the 
paintings of his late compatriot, Arnold 
Bécklinn—and Richard Strauss’s familiar 
tone-poem, “ Don Juan” (after Lenau). We 
have long been upon fairly intimate terms 
with Strauss’s profound and impassioned 
conception—an intimacy which breeds only 
wonder and delight in its ardor of inspira- 
tion, its superlative eloquence, its revealing 
verity and strength. The Huber symphony 
is fresh out of Europe, the one-hundred-and- 
fifteenth work of its author. In its inten- 
tion, we have said, it is an impressionistic 
musical paraphrase, a glorification in tone, 
of the work of Arnold Bécklin. The finale— 
a “Metamorphosis, suggested by pictures 
by Bécklin ”’—is a group of variations, each 
one of which bears the title of a particu- 
lar painting: thus we are to hear in the 
orchestra “The Silence of the Ocean”; 
“Prometheus Chained”; “A Hermit fid- 
dling before the Statue of the Madonna”; 
“The Elysian Fields”; “The Dawn of 
Love.” No one, surely, would quarrel with 
so amiable and right an application of the 
programmatic idea: the intention, qud@ in- 
tention, is unimpeachable. Our objection, 
however, is that it is all intention—the 
thing quite fails to come off. The music 
proceeds with dignity, with sensitiveness— 
and wholly without eloquence: wherewith we 
come to our point: Herr Huber has forgotten 
that, in translating musically a pictorial or 
poetic or dramatic conception, you may be 
as apt, as vivid in imagery, but you must 
also be, in the most obviously abstract sense, 
musically eloquent. Lacking that mere 
magic of phrase, all else is barrenness. 








Books and Bookmen 


Mr. ANTHONY Hope, who is very much in 
the public eye again through the success 
of his clever novel The Intrusions of Peggy, 
has evidently no desire to make a secret of 
his literary methods. Here is his record of 
a day’s work. “Let us suppose,” he says, 
“that I am bidden to write a short story. 
I arrive at my working-den at 9.45, and 
read my letters. The rest of the day is 
much as follows: 


10. Put on writing-coat; find a hole in 
the elbow. 

10.3. Light pipe, and sit down in large 
arm-chair by the fire. 

10.15. Who the deuce can write a story 
on a beastly day like this? (It was quite 
nice weather, really—that’s the artistic tem- 
perament. ) 

10.45. I must think about that con- 
founded story. Besides, I don’t believe she 
meant anything, after all. 

11.15. I wish the—these—people hadn’t 
asked me to write for their—paper! 

11.45. Hullo! Will that do? 

12. Hang it, that’s no use! 

12.30. I suppose if I happened to have a 
head instead of a turnip I could write that 
story. 

12.40. Yes! No! By Jove, yes! Where’s 
that pen? Oh, where the—? All right, 
here it is! Now then. (Scribble.) 

1. Lunch! Good, I believe it’s going. 

1.30. Now Tl just kmock it off. 
(Scribble. ) 

2.15. Well, I don’t quite see my way to— 
Oh yes, I do! Good! That’s not so bad. 

3. One, two, three—three hundred words, 
a page. Well, I’ve put that in in good time 
anyhow! Where’s that pipe? 

3.15. I think I’ll fetch ’em. Pitched in 
passion, by Jove! 

3.40. Oh, I say, look here! I’ve only got 
about 1200 words, and I want 2000. What 
the deuce shall I do? 

3.50. I must pad it, you know. She 
mustn’t take him yet, that’s all. 

4. She can’t take more than a page ac- 
cepting the fool, though; it’s absurd, you 
know. 

4.15. Oh, confound it! 

4.45. Now let’s see—two, four, six, seven. 
Good, I’m in the straight now! 

5. Thank Heaven, that’s done! Now I 
suppose I must read the thing over. I know 
it’s awful rot. Well, that’s their lookout, 
they’ve bought it. 

5.3. It’s not so bad, though, after all. 

5.11. I rather like that. I don’t know, 
but it seems rather original. 

5.15. H’m! I’ve read worse stories than 
this. 

5.20. No, I’m hanged if I touch a word of 
it! It’s not half bad. 

5.25. Pretty smart ending! 

5.30. Well, if there are a dozen men 
in England who can write a better story 
than that, I should like to see ’em, that’s 
all! 

5.35. Puff, puff, puff, puff! Well, I sha’n’t 
touch a pen again to-day. 


“There it is—How a Story is Written. 
By One who has done it.... That re- 
mark about the ‘dozen men in England’ 
represents a momentary phase of feeling, 
not a reasoned opinion.” 


In answer to a request to tell his read- 
ers how he worked, Mr. J. M. Barrie, whose 
new book, The Little White Bird, has just 
been published, wrote the following on a 
crumpled piece of paper that had evidently 
once contained tobacco: 


Journalism 
SPA era ere eee ees 1 hour 
SS errr pee 1 idea 
PL i cc: cca ckh wag see ce ae e eee eee 3 vom 4 
DEN 2505s be555e ee eeowh shana hsena 1 leader 
Fiction 
DENA Grats ade bance eens usanes uote 1 ounce 
PIO: si baba bap sae hehe s aes eae 1 week 
BEES o. c0ns obs enoesbeveaey anh Sak 1 chap 
OS  eaererrer OTe Tr erty 1 nib 
BO 5.0550 sd Sc aee aes se aeuneaee 1 novel’ 
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HARPER'S 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s new book, Paul 
Kelver, seems to be enjoying a greater pop- 
ularity in England than in this country. 
Mr. Jerome is a favorite among his literary 
and journalistic brethren in London, and 
in consequence his book has come in for a 
good deal of indiscriminate and effusive 
praise. Mr. Jerome has done some clever 
work as a humorist; his Three Men in a 
Boat is all but forgotten now, but it was 
very amusing and deservedly popular for a 
long time. Paul Kelwer is a fairly good 
novel, but it scarcely “places him in the 
front rank of English novelists.” He has 
lived the ideal life as he regards it: clerk, 
actor, journalist, schoolmaster, editor, play- 
wright, theatrical manager, novelist—every- 
thing almost except publisher, which does 
not seem to enter into his scheme of 
an ideal life. As a dramatist — witness 
“Miss Hobbs ”—he has achieved his great- 
est success so far. About the time he 





left off schoolmastering and sent a pa- 
per to Home Chimes called “On the 
Stage and off,’ he met Mr. Barrie, who 
had just come to London, and was also 
writing for the same magazine. In Mr. 
Jerome, Mr. Barrie encountered the nakoda, 
as the Japanese have it, who was to intro- 
duce him to the lady who is now his wife. 
When “ Walker, London,” by Mr. Barrie, 
was about to be produced, the author wrote 
to Mr. Jerome inquiring if he knew of “a 
really charming girl who could really act.” 
Miss Mary Ansell had been playing in Mr. 
Jerome’s “ Woodbarrow Farm,” and he re- 
commended her, with the happiest results 
to the play and to its author. Mr. Jerome 
was recently the subject of a “kind carica- 
ture” in the London Sketch, reproduced 
above. 


Colonel Higginson contributes the latest 
volume to the “ American Men of Letters” 
series. The subject is Longfellow, and the 
editor of the series may be congratulated 
on the result. Colonel Higginson, while 
enjoying the advantage of having known 
Longfellow intimately in his late years, has 
not depended on these personal resources 
for any value that might attach to his biog- 
raphy of the poet. More than any other 
writer on Longfellow, he has closely studied 
the early years of the poet, and it is in 
what he has to say about this period of 
Longfellow’s life that the book is of dis- 
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tinctive value to the student of the poet’s 
work and character. Not only so, but al- 
most for the first time in any biography of 
Longfellow, we begin to see the real person- 


ality of the man. Colonel Higginson has 
given life to his narrative. He has also 
had new material to draw upon, especially 
the manuscript letters and the girlish library 
of the first Mrs. Longfellow, who was mar- 
ried in 1831, and died four years later. 
Colonel Higginson, we notice, differs with 
Hawthorne and Howells in their judgment of 
Kavanagh, which he regards as unworthy 
of its author’s genius. 


A few days ago we picked up a vol- 
ume of Longfellow’s poems, published in 
1889, which still perpetrates a curious 
blunder the poet made in one of the 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” but which was 
corrected in the handsome subscription edi- 
tion of his works published about twenty 
years ago. In “The Monk of Casal Mag- 
giore” Longfellow wrote originally: 


Then her two favorite pullets and her last 
Were put to death at her express desire. 


But upon calling the poet’s attention to the 
fact that pullets were “young hens,” and 
that he had spoken of them in a later stanza 
as “chanticleers,’ he changed the lines to 
read: 


Then her two barn-yard fowls, the best and 
last, 
Were put to death at her express desire. 


There is a very popular Year-Book, by-the- 
way, which has run through successive per- 
ennial editions covering tens of thousands 
of copies, which has continued unblushing- 
ly to parody a quotation from Browning’s 
“Christmas Eve.” Browning says: 


For I, a man, with men am linked, 
And not a brute with brutes. 


But harken to the Year-Book: 


For I, a man, with men aim linked, 
And not a brick with bricks. 


A dramatization of Mark Twain’s Huck- 
leberry Finn and Tom WSairyer had its 
premiére last week at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, the author’s birthplace, and has proved 
a successful spectacular entertainment. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Clemens was unable to be 
present at the performance on account of his 
wife’s illness. 

TO [OM SAWYER 


[‘* Most of Mark Twartn’s characters were taken 
from life. Huckleberry Finn is MARK TWAIN him- 
self. Tom Sawyer, now seventy-five years old, is 
the proprietor of a prosperous drinking-saloon in 
San Francisco.”’] 


And are you nearing seventy-six? 
T held you as a deathless boy. 
And do you dexterously mix 
The drinks that give your nation joy? 
A bar! how poor a lot for you! 
Yet Mr. Dooley keeps one too. 


And Mark, how oft does Mark drop in 
To talk old Mississippi days, 
And join you in a whiskey-skin, 
And backward glance with wistful gaze 
To those young times ere law was made, 
And Injuns lurked in every glade? 


My present drink is ginger beer, 
So void our taverns of delight. 
But ah! if your saloon were here, 
How would I doff the Rechabite! 
How would I quaff, and bless my luck, 
The while you yarned of Jim and Huck! 
—Punch. 
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Finance 


At last the stock-market has awakened 
from its apathy. This was not accomplished, 
however, without financial injury to hun- 
dreds of misguided optimists, and to a few 
daring spirits that were unable to read cer- 
tain conditions properly. After a hesitating 
market for weeks, dull and indeterminate, 
the speculative eommunity was treated to 
a severe spasm of liquidation and the in- 
evitable violent decline in prices. That quo- 
tations should be lower did not of itself as- 
tonish Wall Street. The mere speculators 
rather expected it, and the bankers were not 
averse to it if it succeeded in curing cer- 
tain highly speculative cliques of danger- 
ous recklessness. But what disturbed pro- 
fessional Wall Street was the suddenness 
with which the liquidation developed. At 
this writing the average speculator in stocks 
is inclined to believe that there must be 
something not known to the community at 
large which has forced the extensive selling 
of securities by belated pools and over- 
loaded “ plungers.” So widely held was this 
assumption that as a matter of course all 
manner of disquieting rumors circulated. 
Ordinarily such gossip would not be taken 
seriously; but after a violent decline, stock 
speculators are more prone to believe the 
talk of the rumor-monger. 

The decline was apparently due to no 
new development in the situation. On broad 
grounds, there was no more reason for the 
break than existed a fortnight or even a 
month ago. The unfavorable factors did not 
become more threatening overnight. It was 
owing to this absence of a fresh “ reason” 
that the downward movement was inexplica- 
ble to many. The effect of such serious 
losses in quoted values as were made these 
past few days is always to befog the minds 
of those whose market commitments have 
suffered, and to affect speculative sentiment 
generally to an extent disproportionate to 
the change in the situation. For that rea- 
son we hear much more of the “ unfavorable 
conditions,” though these conditions are no 
more unfavorable than they have been this 
long time. They remain as enumerated in 
this column two weeks ago. The contagion 
of example is potent, and in the specula- 
tive district fear spreads even more quick- 
ly than optimism. That there was a bear 
party more powerful than had been sus- 
pected, and that the preliminary decline in 
prices encouraged on their part more ag- 
gressive operations for the fall may be ad- 
mitted. But it was not merely a bear raid 
that caused the demoralization which was 
noted later. There was genuine liquidation 
of long holdings, not only by a few Western 
plungers, but by hundreds of smaller specu- 
lators throughout the country. For one 
thing, it was shown that the “ public” held 
more stocks than even the acutest observers 
of the speculative markets had believed. Of 
course, had the volume of the securities 
thus held been still greater there would 
have been a stock-market panic of very fair 
dimensions; but, as it was, the Street did 
not feel any too easy. Obviously, however, 
the principal selling came from a coterie 
of speculators of large calibre, whose ef- 
forts in the direction of manufacturing a 
bull market at an unseasonable time were 
successful in creating only a dangerous tech- 
nical condition of affairs in the stock-mar- 
ket, for which, incidentally, they have been 
blamed severely by the financial writers 
these many months. Stocks were thrown 
over by the tens of thousands of shares. 
To be able to protect certain “ pets,” or to 
carry through plans of more vital importance 
to them, there can be no doubt that certain 
large operators were compelled to dispose, 
as best they could, of merely speculative 
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lines acquired in the vain hope of making 
a neat market “turn.” That the stronger 
interests in the world of finance did not 
deem it necessary to prevent this sacrifice 
was clear. Indeed, there is foundation for 
the belief that not a few of the Chicago oper- 
ators believed themselves safe in their bull 
position for no other reason than the the- 
ory that the strong interests in question 
would not permit a very serious setback in 
the stock-market. It was assumed that the 
great leaders were themselves committed 
to the bull cause, and therefore would be 
hurt by a reactionary market even more 
than the speculators pure and simple. But 
the situation demanded caution and con- 
servatism, and the best, indeed the only 
way to impress this upon heedless stock- 
gamblers was by precisely such a lesson as 
they have now had. With the country suf- 
fering from no abatement in the general 
prosperity, with the railroads showing in- 
creases in their earnings over last year’s 
large figures, with no check to confidence 
anywhere outside of the stock-market, and 
no more threatening monetary conditions 
than have prevailed for months, there was 
no reason why investors should be fright- 
ened. But the over-optimistic speculator 
might do harm if not sobered by what the 
Street is apt to style euphemistically a 
healthy reaction. 

Perhaps the price tendency received its 
first push in a downward direction from the 
report that one of the trust companies found 
itself overburdened by its participation in 
the underwriting of one of the latest com- 
binations. At first, naturally enough, the 
Street heard vague but most alarming 
whispers. These were enough to shake con- 
fidence, and there was a selling movement 
which became more general as prices went 
lower. When the announcement was made 
that a strong syndicate had been formed and 
had taken over the trust company’s load, 
there was a general feeling of relief, which 
was increased by the official statement of 
the State bank-examiner that the condition 
of the trust companies of New York was 
sound. Notwithstanding this, the fact re- 
mained that the trust companies, with but 
few exceptions, have of late years been do- 
ing a strictly banking business without the 
safeguards to their depositors which the law 
exacts from the banks. 

It is to be presumed, from what happened 
on the days following, that certain individ- 
ual participants in some of the more recent 
underwritings were called upon to strengthen 
their position with banking institutions, and 
that to be able to do so they were obliged 
to sell securities in the open market. That 
they did so at financial losses of no mean 
magnitude is in all probability true. Further 
than that nothing can be said. As a matter 
of course, many innocent suffered with the 
few guilty. At the same time, there can be 
no doubt that the unloading process of the 
week, however painful it may have been to 
some, will prove beneficial to the community 
in averting the far greater troubles toward 
which Wall Street was drifting. 





% The Christmas Magazine 


PERHAPS in no single number of any oth- 
er periodical has so notable a list of con- 
tributors been brought together as that 
which appears on the index page of the 
Christmas number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 
Here are some of the names set down in 
the order in which they appear: Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, Mark Twain, W. D. 
Howells, Mary E. Wilkins, Edith Wharton, 
Booth Tarkington, Robert W. Chambers, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Sarah Jeannette Dun- 
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can, Amélie Rives, Margaret Deland, André 
Castaigne, Howard Pyle. 

The opening article, by Mr. Swinburne, is 
a brilliant estimate of Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of “King Lear,” in which he ventures 
the statement that had Shakespeare writ- 
ten no other plays in addition to “ Lear,” 
he would still be the greatest man t' © * ever 
lived. Mr. Swinburne’s paper is accompa- 
nied by four full-page pictures by Edwin 
A. Abbey, R.A. The first, which appears 
as a frontispiece in color, is a masterly oil 
painting of the old King’s faithless daugh- 
ters, Goneril and Regan. 

Mr. Swinburne’s article is followed by a 
short story by Mark Twain, entitled “ Was 
it Heaven? Or Hell?” The question of the 
justifiability of telling a lie is the motif of 
this story, and not since “The Man who 
Corrupted Hadleyburg” has Mr. Clemens 
given us a story of such power. 

Mr. Howells is represented in the Christ- 
mas number by a poetic dialogue, “ The 
Mother.” It is a conversation between a 
young father and mother at the birth of 
their first-born. Mr. Howells has handled his 
subject with infinite delicacy and charm, and 
has produced a work of wonderful beauty. 

Next on the list of notable contributors is 
Mary E. Wilkins, who contributes a New 
England story; then Mrs. Wharton, with 
“The Mission of Jane,” a story in which 
humor and pathos are curiously mingled; 
and after Mrs. Wharton, Booth Tarking- 
ton makes his first appearance outside of 
fiction in his article on “ The Middle West,” 
a delightful study of a society with which 
he is thoroughly familiar. Robert W. 
Chambers is represented by a mystical love- 
story, told with much charm, and Sarah 
Jeannette Duncan tells in her delightfully 
humorous way of her visit to the widows 
of the former kings of India. 

A particularly interesting feature of this 
number is the reappearance in it of Amélie 
Rives as a story-writer. The first part of 
her story, “The Mocking of the Gods,” 
gives evidence that her writing has lost none 
of its charm. This is the first story which 
the author (now the Princess Troubetzskoy) 
has written for a number of years. An- 
other important feature is a new “ Old Ches- 
ter Tale,” by Margaret Deland. In it Dr. 
Lavendar, the kindly old clergyman, shows 
himself the master of an intricate situation. 
The last story in the number is “ The Man 
and the Boy,” a strikingly original story of 
rare spiritual quality. 

Of the pictures in color which appear in 
this number as much may be said as of the 
text. Mention has been made of the pic- 
tures by Mr. Abbey which open the num- 
ber. The artist’s beautiful illustrations for 
the comedies of Shakespeare will be recalled, 
and the announcement that the drawings in 
this number are but the first of the pictures 
illustrating Shakespeare’s tragedies is a wel- 
come one. Of almost equal importance with 
Mr. Abbey’s pictures are the four paint- 
ings in color by Howard Pyle, illustrating 
an extremely interesting paper in defence of 
Captain Kidd. These pictures, in their brill- 
iant colors, are admirably representative of 
the best printing in color that has been 
done. The daintier color paintings by E. M. 
Ashe, which accompany Mark Twain’s story 
and “The Mission of Jane,” Mr. Christy’s 
painting, and the two full-page pictures in 
color by Elizabeth Shippen Green, which 
close the number, give variety to the art- 
work comparable only to that shown in the 
letter-press. There are twenty-five separate 
contributions in the number, of which nine 
are short stories. The special articles cover 
the fields of history, literature, science, art, 
archeology, and travel. 

The cover, an exact reproduction of tree- 
calf leather stamped in gold, is original and 
novel, and it is an artistic triumph. 
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WALTER E. FREW, Vice-President. 


The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 


(FounDEpD 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 
OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE Y: GARTH, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


ANDREW A. KNOWLES, 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts ” - 
Bonds - - - - ‘a 
Banking House - - ~ 
Due from Banks - ee 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 





PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ASHIER. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTZ, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, 

ILLIAM B. BOULTON, 


David ome & Co. 

Catlin & Co. 

Ex-President. 

- + + - Henry Hentz & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
Blair & Co. 


EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
President. 


GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 














Financial 
Letters solid. Cavic Tranter to kn 
of saeion toll Teevitican’ tintines 
> of Credit. Collections made. 
Cet. SS" 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
WILLIAMSON’S 
North Dakota 
3% 

First Mortgage 
Real Estate 
INVESTMENTS. 
Salient (a) Twenty years’ 
Features residence; sev- 
enteen years’ active banking and 
real estate business in Southeastern 
North Dakota. (b) Personal | 
knowledge of every loan; of the, 
borrower as well as the security. 
(c) Never has there been a fore-| 
closure made on one of my loans. | 
(d) Interest and principal collect 
ed without expense. Remittance | 
in New York exchange. 


The most exacting investigation into 
my personal and business life is earnest- 
ly courted. Correspondence solicited. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 





INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


$. E, CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 


$1,500,000 
- $1,200,000 


CAPITAL (Full Paid) - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - 


Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 

Allowing Interest. 

Collects Interest, Dividends, 
of all kinds. 


Issues Policies of Title Insurance to Real 
Estate and Mortgages. 








and Income 











FRANK K. HIPPLE, President, 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “‘ HASKSELLS"” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BANKING BY [AIL 
5% ga 


pend to the wonderful prosperity of the 

Indian Territory, exceptional opportunities 
for investment are continually arising which 
enable the Territory Banks to pay a higher rate 
of interest with a larger margin of safety than is 
possible in almost any other part of the world. 














The State Bank of Wyandotte 
allows five per cent. annual 
interest, compounded every 
six months, and accepts de- 
posits in any amount by mail, 
from one dollar up. 





If you have money lying idle, or invested in any 
way that does not yield you five per cent. return, 
we trust that you will feel perfectly free to take 
advantage of the facilities offered by this in- 
stitution. 


STATE BANK OF WYANDOTTE 














A New Book of Humor 





The Adventures 


of 


M. d’Haricot 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 





A BOOK of rollicking fun—a kind 


of new “Innocents Abroad,” 


with a Frenchman trying to be an 
Englishman as its gentle hero. M. 
d’Haricot’s readiness for adventure 
and his susceptibility to feminine 
charms involve him in many enter- 
taining situations. His wit is nimble, 
and his self-possession never fails 
him in the most embarrassing crisis. 
It funniest books 
published in years. Funny cuts by 


Levering. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


is one of the 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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i Islands and the New Cable 























A Native Settlement in Fiji 


HE land of the can- 

: nibals is now con- 

nected by cable! 
The last section of the 
British Imperial Pacific 
Cable was laid at the 
Fiji Islands this month, 
when a test congratula- 
tory message was sent 
to King Edward. The 
cable will be open for 
public use about the end 
of this month. 

These islands, though 
a British dependency, 
are more likely to prove 
of greater commercial 
value and utility to the 
United States than to 
the mother-country. 
Great Britain, in fact, 
has exhibited very little, 
if any, commercial inter- 
est in the Fiji archipel- 
ago. Her main object 
from the outset has been 

















Samoan Fishermen 


of a strategica] character, and even in this regard the British 
government does not, at any time, appear to have shown a keen 
inclination to be burdened with their acquisition. It was just 
possible that some fifty years ago these islands might have become 
an American possession. 

In the year 1849 a considerable amount of damage was done to 
the property of the American consul, in consequence of which a 
very heavy claim was made against the leading chief, Thackombau, 
by the United States government. This claim was far beyond the 
means of the cannibal chief to liquidate. Acting on the advice 
of, it is said, some missionaries, Thackombau, in the year 1858 
offered the sovereignty of the islands to Great Britain, on the 
condition that he be allowed to retain his rank as chief and that 
the American claim be paid. As a set-off to the payment, he of- 
fered to convey to the British government, if necessary, the abso- 
lute freehold of 200,000 acres of land. On receipt of this offer, a 
special commissioner (Colonel Smythe) was sent out to Fiji to 


1759 




















The House of a Fiji Chief 


investigate and_ report, 
more especially upon the 
prospective advantages 
of the islands as a naval 
and coaling station, and, 
secondarily, as a_ place 
for cotton-grewing. 
Colonel Smythe’s report 
was not a favorable one, 
and acting on his advice 
the offer of sovereignty 
was rejected in 1862. 
As it happened, the fol- 
lowing years brought a 
considerable increase to 
the white population of 
the islands, cotton-plant- 
ing being stimulated by 
the American war. In 
the year 1868 a body of 
enterprising Australians 
—alive to the commer- 
cial value of these isl- 
ands—formed themselves 
into a company for the 
purpose of taking over 




















Warriors of the Solomon Islands 


the American debt on the terms already submitted to the British 
government. Local feeling was strongly opposed to this mode of 
hypothecation, and preferred rather making a further and more 
pressing offer of. cession to Great Britain. The terms of the 


proposal were this time referred to Sir Hercules Robinson, the 


then governor of New South Wales, who ultimately reported fa- 
vorably, and sovereignty was finally accepted by Great Britain in 
October, 1874. 

The Fiji, or Viti Islands are about 250 (including islets), of 
which eighty only are inhabited. They are about 1000 miles from 
New Zealand, 1700 miles from Sydney (New South Wales), and 
4700 miles from San Francisco. 

The islands are famous for their good harbors; water is abun- 
dant, the soil rich, and the climate fairly healthy. These harbors 
will certainly be more utilized in the event of the Panama Canal 
being successfully carried out, as the islands lie not very far out of 
the direct route between Australia and Central America. 
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The Greek Dance 


Music 


Mr. W. de L. Dodge’s’ Paintings for the new Majestic Theatre in Boston 


A Novelty 


Te Majestic Theatre in Boston, which its owners expect to 
open soon to the public, embodies some original and inter- 
esting ideas in its construction. After the safety of the 
building, it is mest important in a theatre that every patron shall 
hear and see all that takes place on the stage. Mr. John Galen 
Howard, the architect of the new Majestic, conceived the idea 
that the perfect theatre would resemble in shape a gigantic mega- 
phone, and he has adapted this idea ‘to the construction of the 
new playhouse. 

The usual break between the top of the proscenium arch and the 
ceiling of the auditorium is wanting. Instead, the auditorium ex- 
tends from the proscenium in sweeping curves, so that any line, 
following wall or ceiling from the stage to the rear of the the- 
atre, would form an are of a circle, while a cross-section of the 
ceiling would show an are of an ellipse. The balconies are sup- 
ported on box girders spanning the whole building, so that no 
column intercepts the view, even from the space reserved for 
standing room, and it is believed that from every one of the sev- 
enteen hundred chairs the actors can be seen and heard without 
effort, whatever their position on the stage. If results approve 
the faith of the architect, he will have made an important and de- 
sirable innovation in theatre-building. 

The interior of the new theatre will be richly ornamented. The 


in Theatres 


ceiling will be of stucco in high relief, showing a lattice with 
vines and grapes in gold against a background of turquoise blue. 
The same blue will appear elsewhere in the decoration of the in- 
terior, though fawn color will predominate. The hangings and 
upholstery will be of old-rose, and the drop-curtain of old-rose 
velours, heavily embroidered with gold and turquoise. Much pains 
have been given to lighting, heating, and ventilation, which are 
believed to be as nearly perfect as engineering can make them. 

The large lobby of the theatre will have a vaulted ceiling over- 
laid with gold, a high wainsecot of Numidian and black-and-gold 
marbles, and a sculptured frieze designed by Mr. Howard and ex- 
ecuted by Martiny. In the lunettes formed by the arches of the 
ceiling will be placed a series of paintings by Mr. W. de Leftwich 
Dodge, whose mural decorations are familiar to visitors to the 
Congressional Library at Washington. Two of these paintings 
for the new theatre, “ Music,” based upon an Egyptian theme, and 
“ Dancing,” with Greek figures and accessories, are shown here. 

The new theatre is in the style of the French Renaissance of 
the period of Louis XIV. The entire front is. of buff terra- 
cotta in one tone, with a base of granite. The building stands 
at Tremont Street and Van Rensselaer Place, in the heart of Bos- 
ton, and its owner is a public-spirited citizen who has not. been 
interested, hitherto, in theatrical ventures. 

















Launch of Simon Lake’s new Submarine Boat 


The particular feature of this boat is that it not only is run under water, but that it has an attachment with wheels which will enable it to 
run on land, either at the bottom of the bay or sea, or over the land between rivers 
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Does Germany Aim to Control 
the Caribbean? 


See page 1738 


THE menace offered American supremacy 
in the Caribbean Sea by the accelerated Ger- 
man naval programme is far more real than 
most laymen realize. Our naval officers are, 
however, keenly alive to the dangerous po- 
sition into which we have drifted through 
the failure of Congress to adopt, without 
curtailment, the war-ship construction pro- 
gramme proposed by the Naval General 
Board. 

Even the most prompt and energetic mea- 
sures which can now be employed will fail 
for several years to come to neutralize the 
great lead already attained by Germany. Do 
what we will, this cannot be accomplished 
short of 1906, when Germany’s battle fleet 
will outnumber our own more than two to 
one. Should hostilities occur to-day the op- 
posing squadrons would be of about equal 
power, with the advantage slightly favoring 
the American force by virtue of its proxim- 
ity to a base of supply. This advantage 
would, however, immediately disappear 
should Germany seize a West-Indian naval 
base. 

During the entire period between the pres- 
ent and 1906, Germany’s naval power will 
increase at a far more rapid rate than ours; 
to-day’s ratio of about 1 to 1 changing to 
2.23 to 1. She has adopted a definite and 
consecutive plan for augmenting her fleet, 

(Continued on page 1763.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[Adv.] 





INFANTS THRIVE 
on cow’s milk that is not subject to any iy of composi- 
tion. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is always 
the same in all climates and at all seasons. As a general 
household milk it is superior and is always available.—[Adv.] 





nn 


‘TELEPHONE Service at_ your house will save many small 
annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. 
Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St.—[Adv.] 





WHEN you are out yachting, don’t forget to stow away 
pry Stade. — Champagne—Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
RY.—[Adv 


Goop health is real wealth—ABBorttT’s, the Ot Angos- 
tura Bitters is a veritable fortune to the weak.—[ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





W oe 


7: If your work carries you out- 
doors—little or much—and you 
want to be free from colds, con 
and dangers of damp and win 
weather, and you want to be free frome 
weighty overcoat and muffler, try 
Wright's Health Underwear. Outside itis 
the perfect finish and nen maps mene 
it is the Fleece of Comfort that mak: 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


different from all other ‘‘health”’ garments 
—a weaving of loons on loops that keeps 
the body warm, takes up the perspira- 
tion, allows perfect eee ee ith- 
out chill. And Wright’s cost no 
more than any other enderwent 
worth having. Atdealers. Our 
book, ‘‘Dressing for Health,” free. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St. 
New York. 
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Bicycle 
Playing 
Cards 
wear well. 


Sold by dealers. Popular price. 29 
backs, including new avtomobile 
designs. Order by name. Back 
shown is ‘‘Autobike’’ design. 
Copyrighted, 1901, by 


U.S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 














A friend 
in needisa 
friend in- 
deed. There is 
nothing like the clear, 
sparkling, absorbent, 
Londonderry to drive 
poisonous _ secretions 
from the body, no mat- 
ter whether they are 
inherited or the result 
of over -indulgencies, 
Try it if you have rheu- 
matic or gouty aches. 



























and the KAISERIN (No. Ger. Lloyd). 
Chartered, take our parties ONLY, 
like a yacht, to MEDITERRANEAN 
and the ORIENT. January 29th, Febru- 
ary 7th. 


RUISES 


NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A _ new era in 
World’s Travel. For par ticulars apply to 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 
One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 





The CELTIC—largest ship afloat— | 


$400 up. | 
WEST INDIES, 1903, January 14th, $125 up. 





A ie Machine 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Booklet. 

AGENTS WANTED. | 
Scientific ie Machine 





en Sa 
o2nd & Media + Philadelphia 








THE REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE 
BY ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth’’ 


‘* No one can possibly imagjne the unpleasantness of a honeymoon until they have tried it”’ 


$1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





A NEW BOOK OF 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE 
By CLAY EMERY 





CAP’N TITUS 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 
& CoO., Union Sq., N. Y. 
$1.00 at all booksellers 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN $s 


Wore 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 





BOKER’ s 
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Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


BITTERS 
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Henrietta Crosman in ‘‘The Sword of the King” 


at Wallack’s 


NE ean begin to guess now what shows in New York are 
O likely to stand the test of time. Two of these, now fully 
established in their popularity, but widely different in their 
types, are * A Chinese Honeymoon” and * Old Limerick 'Town.” 


The “Honeymoon” is filling the theatre 
night after night more than ever, and bids 
fair to keep up the name of the Casino for 
long runs. This week it has passed the 
two-hundredth-night mile-stone, and _ the 
chorus has been so well trained that the 
piece moves forward with a snap only 
known in American shows. Like “ The 
Rounders,” like “ Florodora,” it is worth 
seeing again and again, because the songs 
are full of melody. because the staging is 
admirably executed, and because the even- 
ing is filled with pleasant and amusing en- 
tertainment. ‘ Old Limerick Town” is the 
most successfully put on play that Chauncey 
Oleott has yet produced. It may be that 
the kitchen is well represented in the audi- 
ence, but that does not alter the genuine- 
ness of the applause nor the good qualities 
of the play itself. There is no mystic sig- 
nificance to the drama, as it moves on for 
four acts. Nor any mixing up of husbands 
and wives. It is the good old style of story 
which ends with marriage, instead of be- 
ginning with it. The villains ought to be 
hissed, as they are, for they rob in the good 
old elemental way right before the audience, 
and the hero ought to be cheered, as he is, 
because he changes his gambling ways when 
the wild-oats time has passed, and becomes 
an honest 
looking Chauncey. 


and that is Harry Ogden’s costumes for the players. 
is really a pretty girl dressed just as she 
should be, in dainty gowns and pretty hats, and she admires her 


heroine, Noreen Burke, 


lace manufacturer—and because, too, he is the good- 
One point, too, is worthy of especial mention, 


were written at the 


artistic temperament. 

















*“*A Chinese Honeymoon” at the Casino 


For once the 


supported by it. 


Chauncey Olcott in ‘‘Old Limerick Town’ 


“Mistress Nell” is yet 
impersonation of the dashing young girl lifts the play beyond 
commonplace, and by her sheer personal charm blinds one_ to 
the defects of the drama which she supports, instead of being 


. 


at the 
Fourteenth Street 


singing lover all the way through, as she used to in novels that 
time 
complication that requires expert knowledge of psychology or the 


when he and she lived. There is no 
There is no work for you to follow the plot, 
no worry, nor any bad taste in your mouth 
when you are done. 

Mr. Fitch has produced another reflection 
on social life and conditions to-day in “ The 
Stubbornness of Geraldine” that is inter- 
esting and fully up to his already high 
standard. It cannoié fail to interest audi- 
ences, because, while the plan in its skeleton 
is old, the individuality of the playwright 
has made the treatment of an old theme new 
and original, and because, too, Miss Man- 
nering is able to make any well-conceived 
part charming and effective. 

In “ Mary of Magdala,” the story of Mary 
Magdalen, Judas Iscariot, and the rest of 
the Bible tale, is laid before the play-goer 
in dramatic form. Mrs. Fiske, in her deal- 
ing with Judas and Flavius, her two lovers, 
and in her final turning to the voice of the 
Christ, brings out in her strong, effective 
way the realities of the ancient tale of 
illicit love and reform. 

The case of Henrietta Crosman, who has 
just finished a six weeks’ run at. Wallack’s 
Theatre in “ The Sword of the King,” is one 
of the most interesting in latter-day theatri- 
cal annals. Three years ago nobody had 
heard of her. Suddenly, in one night, the 
theatrical world was ringing with her 
name. ‘The sensation it made linked with 
fresh in the memory. Miss Crosman’s 























Mrs. Fiske 


Manhattan 


in ‘* Mary of Magdala’ 








at the 





Mary Mannering in ** The Stubbornness of Geraldine” 
at the Garrick 




















(Continued from page 1761.) 
which insures a steady yearly increment of 
both material and personnel. The expansion 
of her navy having been inaugurated, pro- 
ceeds automatically, and is not dependent, as 
is our policy, upon the sporadic efforts of an 
ever-changing political body of non-experts. 

The German Navy Act of 1900 provided 
for the construction, by 1915, of the follow- 
ing vessels: battle-ships, 38; large cruisers, 
14; small cruisers, 38; torpedo-boats, 96. 

It also secured such an increase in the 
personnel that Germany now has 45,000 men 
in her navy to our 23,000. Despite the 
rapidity of this increase, it was too slow and 
too meagre to satisfy Emperor William, and 
it has therefore been added to, and the rate 
of construction so advanced that thirty- 
three of the battle-ships are already built 
or building, and the entire number original- 
ly determined upon will be provided by 1906. 
The past year has witnessed the launch of 
five battle-ships from German yards, against 
two in the United States. 

For the purpose of comparison, it will 
suffice to consider battle-ships only. Ves- 
sels of this type have heretofore determined 
the naval strength of nations, but the de- 
velopment of the high-speed, heavily armed, 
armored cruiser, with a four-inch protective 
deck over her vitals, necessitates a modifica- 
tion of the rule. In the present instance, 
however, it will have to answer, for the rea- 
son that Germany has lately decided to in- 
crease the number of fast cruisers contem- 
plated by the programme. 

We now have in commission nine first- 
class battle-ships, while Germany has ten, 
and will soon have more. In the respective 
number of third-class battle-ships and coast- 
guard vessels, the disparity is even greater, 
the United States having seven, of which six 
are monitors, against Germany’s fifteen. 

When the German programme shall have 
been completed, all of the old coast-guard 
vessels will have been replaced by first-class 
battle-ships. The Naval Act provides that 
upon each ship reaching the age limit of 
twenty-five years a new one shall be sub- 
stituted. 

Congress was guilty of a fatal mistake 
when it made no provision for the increase 
of the navy during 1901. This lapse has 
placed upon us the handicap which we can- 
not now cut down, and from present indi- 
cations we will not have the services, by 
1906, of our latest creations—the Louisiana 
and Connecticut. Unexpected difficulties en- 
countered in preparing the ways for the 
latter at the Brooklyn Navy Yard will se- 
riously retard her completion. Omitting 
from our calculations these two vessels, we 
will possess in 1906 seventeen first-class bat- 
tle - ships, against Germany’s thirty - eight. 
Should Emperor William select that date 
for an argument upon the Monroe doc- 
rine, he could retain a force in the Baltic 
for home defence, and still oppose the bat- 
tle fleet of eleven ships which we could 
spare for service in the Caribbean, with 
twenty. 

In 1906, when the isthmian canal will be 
well under way, thus increasing to a max- 
imum the temptation to attack us, a naval 
reverse in the Caribbean would be fraught 
with such dire consequences to our future 
development that the faintest possibility of 
it should rouse the latent patriotism in our 
most penurious Congressman, and shame 
him into placing the country’s naval needs 
above those of “ Mosquito Creek.” 

President Roosevelt struck the key-note 
of the situation when he said that foreign 
nations will respect the Monroe doctrine just 
as long as the United States is able to en- 
force it. Since they will respect it not one 
moment longer, the arrival of that instant 
when our most probable foe may challenge 
it with impunity must be to us of paramount 
importance. If our interpretation of that 
principle is to be questioned, it had best 
(Continued on page 1765.) 
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Moki Water- 
carriers 


Santa My a 
T b> 


All Club 
Comforts 


On The California Limited 


Barber shop, buffet, library, 
observation parlor, magazines, 
daily papers, market reports, 
and an unrivaled cuisine. 
Seventh season—new equipment. 
Chicago to California in less than 
three days. 
Why stay at home? 
The California tour described in our 
books ; mailed for 10c instamps. Address 


General Passen er Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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Copyright, 1902 
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ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you re ad this adv ertisement, 
to GEo. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CH1caco, ILL. 

The Sect railway line between CHICAGo, 
Sr. Louis, KANSAS City and Peoria, 











OUITABL 


J.W. ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 
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ee AHAPPY 


‘S THANKSGIVING, 


- 
© 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Twenty years ago—on November 28" ,1882- 
a young man, Jl years of age, took out Endowment 
No.251,427 in the Equitable for $10,000. He paid 


$487. 7 and each year since has paid a similar amount. 


This year — two days before Thanksgiving- 
his policy matures,and he can receive incash 


$14,885.30 


This is a return of all premiums paid —. 
and $5,137.30 in addition — to say nothing of 
the protection of $10,000 of assurance for 20 


tcancies in eve 


Apply to | E.TARBELL, 2 Vice President ye 


»ry State for men of energy and character to act as representatives 


} 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 22 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


if issued at years of age. 










































































Foucault’s Pendulum again 
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in Motion 





HE Société  Astrono- 
mique de France has 
re-established in the 


Panthéon in Paris one of the 
most impressive experiments 








Between the pole and the 
equator the situation is dif- 
ferent. The fixed. point from 
i! which the pendulum is hang- 
= — =— ing travels with the earth, 








ever made to prove that the 
earth turns daily on its axis. 
It has set up in that build- 
ing what is known as Fou- 
eault’s Pendulum. This pen- 
dulum swings in such a way 
as to mark its course in 
sand. A constant deviation 
in the markings is_ noticed, 
and what is known as the 














and is not stationary, as at 
the pole, and the pendulum 
shows the rate at which the 





og BP ates | earth is slipping away from 
i e : under it by the markings in 


aa Hoe % the sand toward the west. 

: > nnn Foucault began this experi- 
ment in the Panthéon in 
1851, but the coup détat in 
December of that year stopped 











plane of oscillation makes a 
complete revolution in 31 
hours 48 minutes, sidereal 
time. 

In plain language, the 


The Foucault Pendulum in the Pantheon, Paris, for demonstrating 
the Earth’s Rotation on its Axis 


it all. To Camille Flam- 
marion, the eminent French 
scientist of to-day, was dele- 
gated the present work. He 
uses a copper ball for a pen- 





earth, as it turns from west to east on its axis, 
slips out from under the pendulum. The ob- 
server is unconscious of the earth’s motion, and 
sees the markings of the pendulum in the sand 
going steadily toward the west at the rate 
of more than eleven degrees an hour. It is 
the earth, and not the pendulum, that is turn- 
ing, for one of the most conclusively proved 
laws of physics is that a pendulum never 
changes its plane of oscillation, even though 
the point from which it is suspended is turned. 

Newton first conceived of proving the earth’s 
rotation by this method. As the earth turns, 
a point high above the surface must revolve 
faster than one on the sea-level. The high 
point is further from the centre of the earth 
than our own on the ocean’s surface. If, now, 
a heavy weight should be dropped from a high 
altitude and should retain the velocity through 
space that the high altitude has, it should 
strike the earth a little to the east of a true 
vertical line. It is turning a little faster than 








dulum, weighing sixty-six pounds, and hung 
on a fine steel wire two hundred and twenty- 
four feet long. At the bottom of the ball 
is a protruding knob which slowly wears 
away two mounds of sand near the end of 
the pendulum’s swing, and exhibiting a slight 
change of course with every swing. A grad- 
uated card also shows the change in de- 
grees. The time of a single beat is eight 
seconds. 

In an experiment of this kind it is abso- 
lutely necessary at the outset to swing the 
pendulum straight. There must be no side 
movement. To secure a straight swing M. 
Flammarion drew the pendulum to the extreme 
end of the swing, and tied it with a thread. 
When it was entirely at rest he burned the 
thread, and set the pendulum in motion. It 
oscillated for several hours, the resistance by 
the air gradually reducing its beats. But it 
traced one of the greatest laws of astronomy 
in the sand, and made plain to the human eye 








the point which is at the base of the vertical 
line. It is the same truth which is involved 
in the Foucault Pendulum experiment. 

If a pendulum were hung at the north pole, 
the string or wire being practically an exten- 
sion of the pole, and if the pendulum were set 
to swinging, the observer, at a marking of the end of the swing, 
would notice that the plane would seem to be turning slowly 
from east to west, and that it would require twenty-four hours 
to complete the circuit. The observer would be really turning 
slowly with the earth around the pole from west to east. If he were 
at the south pole, standing with his head directly in an opposite di- 
rection from that occupied at the north pole, the movement, as 
marked in the sand, would seem to be from west to east, because of 
his changed position. Directly on the equator there would be no 
movement, the observer retaining the same relative position to the 
point from which the pendulum is suspended at all times. 


M. Flammarion burning the Thread 
Which sets free the Foucault pendulum 


one of the greatest elementary truths of the 
universe. 

An experiment of this kind has a popular 
fascination. In the days when Foucault first 
set up his apparatus in the Panthéon large 
crowds assembled in the gaJleries, and watched 
him at his work. No trace of that work is now left ex- 
cept the railings over which the populace peered at the great 
scientist at work. The interest of the masses has been just as 
keen in Flammarion’s test. To produce a perfect demonstration 
of the great truth revealed by this immense swinging pendulum, 
a perfect vacuum should be provided. Of course it is absolutely 
impossible to provide even a partial vacuum—if one can speak 
of such a thing —for a pendulum two hundred and twenty-four 
feet long to swing in. If the vacuum could be secured, how- 
ever, the pendulum would swing interminably. Flammarion kept 
the pendulum in motion for sixteen hours at a stretch. 
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The So-called American Game of Pushball 


England is interested in a new game of ball. It consists of pushing a huge ball seventeen feet in circumference over a goal-line or between goal-posts. There 


are four periods of ten minutes each, and the ball is either pushed forward or raised aloft by team-play of the contestants 
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(Continued from page 1763.) 
come now, when we are in a relatively bet- 
ter position to meet the issue than we will 
be in the immediate future. 

As an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, it would seem advisable to 
at once formulate a policy designed to re- 
move the tempting excuse for foreign in- 
terference in the affairs of the Central and 
South American countries offered by their 
failure to meet their financial obligations. 
If we permit the Latin-American states 
to pursue their present course, in their in- 
ternational dealings, it is only a question 
of time, and a short one at that, before we 
will be compelled to choose between tamely 
witnessing the perfhanent occupation of seme 
near-by territory, or war with a European 
power. One solution might be the applica- 
tion of the plan now in force with Cuba, 
namely, the control by the United States 
of the country’s power to contract foreign 
debts. 

Venezuela is now more deeply in Ger- 
many’s debt, and consequently in her power, 
than ever before. The principal financial 
institutions are in the hands of Germans, 
and German commercial interests dominate 
all others. The Grand Railroad of Ven- 
ezuela, known as the “ German Road,” was 
built under a concession sold by Guzman 
Blanco to Herr Krupp for $2,000,000. Six 
years ago, when the payment of the seven- 
per-cent. interest upon the cost of con- 
struction, with which the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment was saddled, was three years in ar- 
rears, Emperor William threatened to col- 
lect it with a fleet. Temporary settlement 
was made by a new loan raised in Germany, 
and another link was thus forged in the 
chains enslaving Venezuela. This situation 
would seem in itself sufficiently indicative of 
Germany’s aims, but considered together 
with certain recent sinister moves, it be- 
comes pregnant with portent. About a year 
ago, as surreptitiously as possible, the Ger- 
man cruiser Vineta made a complete survey 
of Margarita Island, lying close to the Ven- 
ezuelan coast. Germany is also reported to 
have cast covetous glances toward Curacao, 
the little Holland possession in the Carib- 
bean seventy-five miles from Venezuela. 
Curacao has one of the finest and most easi- 
ly defended harbors in the West Indies, and 
is peculiarly tempting to Germany as a 
naval base. Within the last few weeks the 
dignity of the German naval force in the 
Caribbean has been increased by assign- 
ing an Admiralty staff-officer to the staff 
of Commodore Sheder, and giving it the 
title of West India Naval Station. The 
word “station” presupposes a permanent 
abode, where the vessels may go for coal 
and repairs. Germany owns no such place 
at present. The acquisition of one would be 
a violation of the Monroe doctrine. What 
will Germany do? Will she grab Margarita, 
or will she attempt an exchange for Curacao 
or the Danish West Indies? 

Germany’s naval ambitions, as defined in 
Emperor William’s speech on the Navy Act, 
have a deeper significance now than when 
they were uttered. He said: “Under the 
existing circumstances, in order to protect 
Germany’s sea trade and colonies, there is 
one means only, viz., Germany must have 
a fleet of such strength that, even for the 
mightiest naval power, a war with her would 
involve such risks as to jeopardize its own 
supremacy.” 

At the risk of seeming inhospitable we 
are forced to conclude that the order for 
an American-built yacht, its christening by 
Miss Roosevelt, and Prince Henry’s visit, 
were but a part of the Emperor’s campaign 
to create such a maritime sentiment through- 
out Germany as would insure large naval 
appropriations. One of the most potent 
factors in the successful passage of the 
Navy Act was the work of the German Navy 
League. In addition to more than three 
million books and pamphlets distributed by 
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INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH 


Its wonderful timekeeping qualities have made 
it the popular watch of the millions and the 
millionaire. Every INcgrsot is fully guaran- 
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service. Ask your dealer for an INGERSOLL and 
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and you will receive one by mail prepaid. 
Booklet Free. Address Dept. 62. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
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public. It includes Current History and Modern 
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a full: year, and Sandow’s $10 Physical Culture 
Course, Free. It is the best course on the market, no 
| matter how much you pay. Eugen Sandow, the world- 
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adapted to the needs of each individual, of either sex and 
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Current History and Modern Culture has been 
published twelve years as a monthly illustrated*chronicle of 
the world’s progress. It is as attractive as a picture gal- 
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endorsed by eminent writers, public men, educators, clergy 
men, lawyers—in fact, by all who make its acquaintance. 
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ica’s greatest exponent of physical culture and out-door 
life. The first number will be issued in December. 

Remember, the Magazines will be sent to one or different 
| addresses. The subscriptions may be either new or renewals, 
and the course in physical culture may be used by any mem- 
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after entering into life—Herbert ,spencer. 
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the league during the campaign, 3600 lee- 
tures were delivered. Prince zu Wied, the 
president of the league, announced at the 
annual meeting last January that during 
the year the number of members had in- 
creased from 246,967 to 599,141, and the 
number of branches from 286 to 1010. So 
rapid has been the league’s progress that 
there is now scarcely a town throughout 
Germany so small that it does not contain 
a branch. 

We need not assume that Germany will 
attack us in the Caribbean through sheer 
pugnaciousness, but the one point which 
we cannot ignore is Germany’s plain inten- 
tion to maintain, by means of her navy, 
markets for her manufactures. The dan- 
gerous inroads already made in her home 
market by the American invasion will drive 
her, as soon as her armament. suffices, to 
secure by force, if necessary, the lucrative 
trade of South America. 

Unfounded as the sentiment seems to us, 
there nevertheless exists throughout Ger- 
many a deep-rooted hostility toward both 
United States and Great Britain.  Ger- 
many’s evident desire to thwart the growing 
cordiality between the two English-speak- 
ing nations is perhaps prompted by the fear 
that its outcome will mean a new tripartite 
alliance, composed of the United States, 
England, and Japan, and capable of over- 
whelming the Dreibund. 

All experts agree that our present navy 
is inadequate to properly protect our new 
possessions and our newly created commerce. 
In view of this weakness and in the face of 
Germany’s definite and determined naval 
policy, the failure of Congress to provide for 
a liberal and continuous increase of our 
navy will be simply inviting disaster. 





But I do think it is their husbands’ faults 

If wives do fall: say that they slack their 
duties, 

And pour our treasures into foreign laps, 

Or else break out in peevish jealousies, 

Throwing restraint upon us; or say they 
strike us, 

Or scant our former having in despite: 

Why, we have galls, and though we have 
some grace, 

Yet have we some revenge. 
know 

Their wives have sense like them; they see 
and smell 

And have their palates both for sweet and 


Let husbands 


sour, 

As husbands have. What is it that they 
do 

When they change us for others? Is_ it 
sport? 


I think it is: and doth affection breed it? 

I think it doth: ist frailty that thus errs? 

It is so too: and have not we affections. 

Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have? 

Then let them use us well: else let them 

know. 

The ills we do, their ills instruct us so. 

—WNhakspere. 


O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 
By taking true for falses or false for true: 
Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and 

reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen! 
—Tennyson. 


Wisdom is a science whereby we distin- 
guish things that are good for the soul 
from those that are not. It is the science 
of sciences, because it alone knows their 
value, their exact importance, their true 
use, their dangers, and their purpose.— 
Joubert, 


Only by repeatedly awakening the appro- 
priate emotions’ can character be changed. 
Mere ideas received by the intellect, meeting 
no response from within, are quite inopera- 
tive upon conduct, and are quickly forgotten 
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A Horse Show of Horses 


Tue lights were out, the men were out, the 
women gone! The scene 

Had changed, and there were horses where 
Society had been,— 

All panoplied in armor some, as when the 
lists along, 

They crashed in mimic battle before a 
breathless throng; 

And some with streaming mane, and eyes 
with nameless terror wide, 

As when with Pharaoh, the King, they 
drank the Red Sea’s tide; 

And some of fire, as if to swing in tri- 
umph o’er the stars 

The Chariots of Israel, the Prophet’s funeral 
cars; 

And one all pale, bestridden by a shapeless 
thing, apart, 

That seems to wear a kingly crown and 
shake a dreadful dart. 


Black Agnes brings the Queen of Scots— 
ill-fated Mary, fair 

As when she went by Bothwell’s side, a-May- 
ing, on her mare; 

Here’s Bevis, with Lord Marmion up, and 
here’s the charger bore 

The Blind King of Bohemia, when he re- 
turned no more: 

Lo, Bavieca bears the Cid as proudly as 
of old, 

And here’s old Don Quixote on Rosinante 
bold: 

Bucephalus is taking snuff, that he may 
“snuff afar 

The battle,” as when Alexander rode him to 
the war, 

And Pegasus—he seems inclined to fold his 
Wings in shame— : 

Oh, Pegasus, what sins have been committed 
in thy name! 


Here comes the nag that threw Sir Richard 
Calmady. atrot, 

With Balaam’s Ass, and Shanks’s Mare— 
as if he’d ne’er been shot! 

Black Bess, Dick Turpin’s favorite, curvets 
behind the three, 

With a wave of whinnying laughter—horse- 
laughter, in their lee; 

So, all the horses that have had a name 
and fame appear 

Here in the Garden, where there’s been a 
Woman Show each year, 

And thunder round the tanbark, and sport 
until the hour 

When they’re needed at the Power-House to 
furnish the horse-power 

For the trolleys, lifts, and dynamos of com- 
merce, great and small, 

And the very automobiles—unkindest fate 
of all! 

Joun Pau Bocock. 





It is certain that every man in power 
thinks himself wiser than every man out 
of power; and the getting into it seems a 
sort of warranty for the surmise. Yet it 
may so happen that those who look over 
the chairs, and have no seat themselves, 
shall see somewhat more of the game and 
of its chances than the gamesters can. Oth- 
ers may be cooler and more disinterested, 
who do not climb the ladder with the hod 
upon their heads, but stand at the bottom 
of the building and look up and round.— 
Landor. 


The world is young: the former great men 
call to us affectionately. We too must write 
Bibles, to unite again the Heavens and the 
earthly world. The secret of genius is to 
suffer no fiction to exist for us; to realize 
all that we know; in the high refinement 
of modern life, in arts, in sciences, in books, 
in men, to exact good faith, reality, and a 
purpose; and first, last, midst, and with- 
out end, to honor every truth by use. 

—Emerson. 
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